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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 4 


We know at last enough about the battle of Liau- 


beginning. What will be the issue of the next stage ? 
The warning of the Mikado in his message to the troops 
that the end is a long way off has at least more truth 
in it than the many rumours of intervention which have 


been heard this week. 


yang to discover the essential falsity of the news | 


that reached us while it was waging. Yentai, some 
fifteen miles north of Liau-yang on the railway to 
Mukden, was mistaken for a place ten miles south of 
it and Kuroki’s crossing of the river was never achieved 
in the force announced. Of many essential facts we 
are still ignorant ; probably we shall never know the 
casualties, which according to a stark Russian practice 
are never communicated in detail to the families of the 
rank and file. 


One estimate places the Russian at | 


Of the later news of the retreat we know little. There 
is a report that a battle has already commenced south 
of Mukden, and it is certain that General Kuropatkin 
will have to fight an action before he can extricate his 
rearguard, as the roads are impassable, and the 
Japanese pressing on both flanks, General Kuroki’s 
army being twenty-seven miles east of the railway, and 
General Oku’s force twenty miles to the west. The 
Russian tactics have considerably improved. At the 
battle of Liau-yang they concealed the positions of their 
batteries, and dug trenches at the foot of the hills. The 


_ Japanese had to pay dearly for their rashness in attack- 


23,000 and the Japanese at over 30,000. The estimate — 
is conjectural, but the battle was on a scale and fought | 


on both sides with a courage that make it comparable 
with the more destructive of the Napoleonic battles. 
The Japanese achievement was great. 
Russians from the most strongly fortified place in 
southern Manchuria, and are still chasing them to the 
north. They have captured a great number of guns 
and stores and in a signal manner have established the 
prestige of their army and damaged that of the enemy. 


But if we accept it as Kuropatkin’s policy to retreat 


They drove the | 


ing without adequate preparation, which entailed an 
unnecessary loss of life, and facilitated General Kuro- 
patkin’s plan of wearing them out. 


Remarkably little news has reached Europe of the 
movements of the Japanese fleet. The wreck of the 
‘* Novik ” has been inspected, the garrisons on Sakhalin, 
which in the end will probably be occupied by the 


Japanese, have seen several transports, and we know 
| that a number of transports have reached Newchwang. 


as slowly as possible till he has overwhelming numbers | 


he has shown himself a great general. The flanking 
movement was defeated and he was able to use both 
the great road and the railway during the whole of his 
retreat to Mukden. In the actual battle he inflicted 


probably greater losses than he suffered and thanks to | 


the splendid fighting of his rearguard and the screens 
on the right wing of his retreating army extricated his 
force at the last possible moment from an untenable 
position. In some ways the retreat was more terrible 
than the fighting but it is therefore the greater honour 
to have prevented retreat in such circumstances from 
becoming rout. With the fall of Port Arthur, from 


where have come rumours of heavy fighting, and the — 
Japanese occupation of Mukden, will end the first great | 


The Russians have been completely 


stage of the war. 
look- 


cleared out of Southern Manchuria; but in 


ing further forward it is to be remembered that this | 
' It is a pity that the public in its terror for British 


result was openly anticipated by Russian officials at the 


The Russian ships in Port Arthur have made no move- 
ment, and it is reported, though the news can hardly in 
the nature of the case bear much authority, have even 
given up clearing the mines from the approaches to 
the harbour. The Baltic fleet is still in the Baltic and 
is presently to be reviewed by the Tsar, but there is no 
reason to think that it is ready to sail, and as soon as 
Port Arthur falls its arrival in Far Eastern waters will 
be no menace. 


The successful delivery of the Tsar’s cipher message 
to the two ex-cruisers, the ‘‘Smolensk”’ and ‘‘ Peter- 
burg”, was brought about not without the humour 
which belonged to the whole arrangement. H.M.S. 
‘* Forte” found the two ships off Zanzibar, the officers 
exchanged courtesies and the commander of the 
‘*Smolensk ” spoke with regret of the rough weather 
he had experienced off the Cape. It read almost like an 
apology for having searched no more ships during the 
last fortnight. After honorary salutes of twenty-one guns 
had been given on each side the Russian vessels in 
company with a German collier, loaded, it is said, with 
the best Cardiff coal, started on their return to Europe. 
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interests does not do more to imitate the humour and 
courtesy of the captain. 


The crucial importance of Korea to Japan is 
announced in a remarkable treaty, actually settled 
three weeks ago, which asserts something more com- 
plete than any suzerainty previously exercised over the 
country by China. According to the first two clauses 
of the treaty, Korea is pledged to make no financial 
or diplomatic agreement of any importance without 
taking the advice of a person specially appointed by 
Japan for this purpose, though in the diplomatic 


branch he need not be a Japanese subject. The > 
third clause asserts Japanese dominance with even | 


more precision. Korea is forbidden not only to make 


treaties or conventions with a foreign Power but | 


even to grant contracts or 
foreign Power without taking the opinion and it is 
presumed getting the leave of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The treaty expresses one of the two great 
objects which caused the war, the threat against Korea 
involved in the approach of the Russians to the Yalu ; 
and on the issue of the war depends the continuance of 
the treaty. Korea of course has to leave this question 
solely in the hands of other people. It is not likely 
that China will make any protest against infringements 
of her departed rights. 


Several detailed accounts of the city of Lhasa have 
reached London this week and they add greatly to our 
acquaintance with the beauty of the city and its sur- 
roundings, but information on the progress of the 
negotiations is too closely wrapped up in Eastern 


concessions to any | 


metaphor to add much to our knowledge. The | 
Tibetans told Colone! Younghusband that with regard | 


to the indemnity he demanded the burden was greater 
than the donkey could bear. The reply was that the 


donkey could do it in instalments and when the | 


Tibetans withdrew Colonel Younghusband and the 
Chinese Amban seem to have agreed between each 
other that the metaphor of the donkey was ingenuously 
applicable. In the absence of the Dalai Lama the 
Amban is the one person to whom the people of Lhasa 
pay much respect. It has been often enough said, and 
is to some extent true, that the Chinese suzerainty lost 
greatly in prestige ten years ago, but the failure of the 
Russians to fill the place of the Chinese Government 


has helped to restore the reverence for the Amban and | 


a connexion which has lasted at least since the eighth 
century has a solidity not likely to be dissipated in a 
decade or two. 


The final despatches of General Egerton published at 
the end of last week were immediately followed by a 
list of honours given for good service in the Somaliland 
campaign. The list was a long one and in a campaign 
of this sort which, under the exigencies of our co-opera- 
tion with other nations, could not have met with any 
brilliant success, it was proper to mark fully the great 
endurance through exceptional hardships of the bulk of 
the force rather than to seek for special acts of distinc- 
tion. However there is some reason to hope that the 
more or less unsuccessful chase of the Mullah has had a 
more lasting effect than was generally supposed at the 
time. General Egerton recommends the withdrawal of 


troops from the advanced stations, and describes the | 
There is long] prece- 


Mullah as a discredited fugitive. 
dent for refusing to put much confidence in the tempo- 
rary disappearance of a Mohammedan prophet. But 
granting that the illicit importation of arms has been 
prevented, the Mullah will have continued difficulty in 
recovering his credit. 


M. Combes has again shown a sort of gross con- 
sistency which has some resemblance to courage. At 
least he does not burke issues. The dissolution of the 
Concordat is the natural result of the Associations Bill 
and of the utterances of the Premier. It has become 
anomalous to the point of irreverence that France 
should still occupy the position of representative pro- 
tector of Roman Catholics in the East at a time when 
the Government in France is busy abolishing connexion 
between the State and the Church. At this moment 
France is pressing the Chinese Government for repara- 


tion for the murder of Belgian missionaries. In his 
speech at Auxerre on Sunday M. Combes confessed 
the absurdity of the position in this particular instance 
which he used to illustrate the logical need of putting 
an end to the Concordat. Once the Concordat is given 
up, this duty, which has long been both a benefit and 
privilege to France, naturally falls to another Power. 


No one questioned M. Combes’ desire to destroy the 
Concordat ; but the language in which the sentiment 
was expressed may have surpassed the anticipation 
even of M. Combes’ admirers. The speech was full of 
phrases of his desire for the liberty of religious com- 
munities under the State and of respect for convictions 
and of desireto makethe ‘‘ divorce” ‘‘ reasonable elegant 
and courteous”. His interpretation of these suave 
adjectives was partly illustrated by further sentiments 
which he seems to have imparted to an interviewer. 
The courteous severance of the bonds between Church 
and State involves apparently in his view not only the 
ultimate disendowment, so far as may be, of what he 
calls the repudiated communities, but the appropriation 
of their buildings. This would seem to be the neces- 
sary inference from his magnanimous intention to offer 
them ‘‘ temporary freedom to use their edifices and their 
exchequers”. With a complacent confidence in the 
permanence of his office M. Combes suggests a late 
date in 1905 for this completion of the courtesies 
towards the religious communities in France for whose 
liberty he has so great a regard. 


The appointment of Sir Francis Bertie to the Paris 
Embassy has entailed a considerable shuffle in the 
European embassies. Sir Edwin Egerton goes from 
Madrid to Rome, and that post has at the moment a 
greater importance from the exceptional position of 
Italy in the details of the reform scheme in Macedonia. 
It is perhaps no more than a happy accident that Sir 
Edwin Egerton has had a good deal of personal 
acquaintance with that part of the world. Sir Nicholas 
O’Connor, who is transferred from Tangier to Madrid, 
leaves behind him a very delicate situation. The latest 
outrage in the neighbourhood of Tangier is said to 
have been committed by the guards appointed by the 
Sultan to protect the roads, who used the opportunity 
of an attack on a caravan to take the plunder them- 
selves. The case of El Menebhi is still unsettled, and 
the increasing impotence of the Sultan is producing a 
very serious situation. The state of Morocco in general 
and the neighbourhood of Tangier in especial is France’s 
opportunity, and it is remarkable, considering the more 
than necessary freedom given her by the Anglo-French 
Agreement, that France has not been more energetic 
in developing the policy of pacific penetration. 


As Mr. Reid’s speech to the House of Representatives 
on the fiscal policy of his Ministry shows, the awkward 
equipoise of the three parties is largely due to the 
undecided feelings in the country on the question of 
Imperial taxation. Mr. Reid and Mr. Deakin, perhaps 
also the other ex-Premier Mr. Watson, themselves show 
a certain vacillation ; and as the only hope of carrying 
on a consecutive government Mr. Reid, with the ap- 
parent concurrence of the Opposition, proclaimed a 
policy of ‘‘ fiscal peace” until the British Government 
comes to some definite conclusions on the policy of 
preference. Mr. Reid no doubt has shown himself a 
free trader but his last speech at any rate implied the 
possession of an open mind. The spring of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s action is Imperial and we may quote 
Professor Schmoller of Berlin for the belief that the 
longer the question is postponed the greater the risk to 
the Imperial connexion. The Empire can hardly be 
described as an organism but compromise in England 
has shown its capacity to produce a certain irritation 
and feeling of discomfort at the Antipodes. 


It is said of Wall Street, as is said of the Stock 
Exchange in reference to the boat race, that it is never 
wrong about the election of the President ; and it has 
begun to offer odds of two to one on President Roose- 
velt. The elections in Vermont and Arkansas, which 
may be selected as two typical States, are taken as 
tests of the feeling of the country. Vermont is rather 
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more republican than usual and Arkansas rather less 
democratic. But the omens are perhaps less certain 
than usual. If, as is alleged, there is any serious 
menace in the campaign of the Trusts against Roose- 
velt, their particular method of exercising influence 


ever their variations have their prejudices stereotyped. 


a half-way house between Union and Home Rule 


perhaps looks best while it remains a castle in the air. 


Mr. Jesse Collings seems to have been the chief political 


ular mi , _ performer of this as Mr. Egerton was of last week. 
would not be exhibited in the two states which what- | 


A story is going the rounds that an emissary of the | 


Trusts offered President Roosevelt war or peace ; and 


when his base conditions were rejected let loose war | 


from his cloak in the best classic style. 
the political courage of the President, but neither the 
story nor its thesis seems to us even well invented. 


The Army Council, in view apparently of the criti- 
cism to which their plans have been subjected, have 
disclaimed the idea that the manceuvres now in 


question of home defence. 
England is regarded as a foreign country. This being 
so, it is difficult to see the necessity of expending so 
large a sum on these operations. If it is only to test 
our ability to embark or disembark troops, such an 
experiment was surely not needed: as after the South 
African War no nation—except possibly Japan—has 
more experience in such matters, especially as the con- 
ditions, as regards no naval opposition to landing, are 
virtually the same. 


We admire | 


Never to be taken seriously in the House of Commons 
is a positive qualification to be taken in deadly earnest 
in the provinces. We have noticed this so often, in 
the case of the men who are not absolutely of the first 
rank, that we are inclined to accept it asarule. Speeches 
which would be only tittered or laughed at in the 
House are cheered to the echo in the country 
towns. Hence Mr. Jesse Collings is a figure of some 
note without Parliament. But why does not Mr. 
Chamberlain instruct him to keep silent in regard to the 
fiscal question and the war in the East? If the reports 


_ of the speech furnished by the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” 
progress have any connexion with the much-debated | 


For present purposes then | 


are absolutely accurate, Mr. Collings doubts the 
sanity of the Prime Minister in regard to the fiscal 
question; he describes Russia as ‘‘a great fraud” ; 
and insists that we egged on Japan to crush her. Mr. 
Chamberlain we imagine will not stomach two long 
spoon speeches of this character. 


It is a pity that the Trade Union Congress, following 


| the model of the British Association, should cover so 


merely held to test new appliances as to erecting land- | 


ing piers, and so forth, this could surely have been 
done in a much less expensive and more secretive 
manner. 


The idea of holding manceuvres of this kind is not a 
new one. It was mooted in the ’seventies, but aban- 
doned because it was considered that the experience 
gained would be more likely to prove of use to 
possible enemies than to ourselves. In any case Sir 
J. French appears to have landed expeditiously in the 
neighbourhood of Clacton; and all the other arrange- 
ments seem to have worked well, except as regards 
the regrettable stampede of the horses of the 8th and 
14th Hussars. General French’s force consists of two 
divisions and a complement of ‘‘ corps” troops ; whilst 
General Wynne, the defending commander, has under 
him one division. The contest should be interesting. 
General French’s qualifications are of course known to 
every man in the street. But General Wynne also, 
who is less well known, is an officer of great experi- 
ence in Egypt and South Africa. 
not strangers to each other. During the latter part of 
the South African war they were both placed in some- 
what impossible positions during the Cape Colony 
rebellion. General French commanded the columns or 
striking forces, whilst General Wynne was in charge of 
the lines of communication and other forces in Cape 
Colony. Both, however, were independent of each other, 
and directly responsible to Lord Kitchener. So need- 
less to say such a clumsy system of divided control did 
not work well. 


Lord Dunraven’s aspirations have during the week 
been coldly received or warmly criticised by various 
sections of Irish opinion. Unionist Ulster is intensely 
suspicious of any apparent coquetting with Home Rule, 
and fiercely opposed to concessions on the University 
question. The Nationalist politicians, on the other 
hand, resent what they seem to regard as poaching in 
their domain. The fact is that Mr. Butt’s ‘‘ Home 
Rule” party of the seventies, while adopting a particu- 
lar policy which the new Reform Association does not 
accept, succeeded in combining in support of Irish 
reforms generally elements very similar to those to 
which Lord Dunraven now appeals, and the principal 
object of the Land League was to destroy this mode- 


| h d. When th anisati i 
the ether ty | much groun en the organisation of labour is at 


stake it is a pity to indulge in debate on, for example, 
free trade and conscription, both subjects on which the 
most loyal trades unionist should have liberty to keep an 
open mind. It was only to be expected that according to 
ancient precedent the Trade Union Congress should pass 
a resolution for the ‘‘ nationalisation ” of the means of 
production. It is satisfactory to note that a tenta- 
tive experiment in land nationalisation to which the 
staunchest Tory can take no objection was proposed 
and well received. The idea is that the minerals on 
Crown lands which at least in North Wales are con- 
siderable should be worked by co-operative societies. 


. If a practicable scheme can be put forward, it is to be 


The two generals are _ the Bishop of S. Asaph and Mr. Lloyd-George. 


hoped that the office of Woods and Forests who have 
control of the Crown lands will give every facility to so 
interesting an experiment in economics. 


Perhaps the most interesting fact about the Welsh 
Eisteddfod is the evidence that it has afforded of the 
friendly relations now existing between the two old 
opponents of the Welsh disestablishment controversy — 
Public 
men of course rarely carry political feuds into private 
life. All the same the Welsh parson who remembers 
the tithe riots, the disestablishment campaign and the 
talk of hurling venom across Offa’s dyke is a little 
startled. Everyone further is convinced that the Bishop 
and Mr. Lloyd-George are met together for the pur- 
pose of talking politics. Some expect a new educa- 
tional concordat, others in view of Mr. George's 
magazine article a plan of Welsh disestablishment 
which will be satisfactory to Churchmen. Any scheme 
which these two gentlemen may concoct will certainly 
be interesting. It is necessary to remember that there 
are three Bishops in Wales besides his Lordship of 
S. Asaph, and that these three prelates have in the 


| past shown themselves a little shy of the concordats of 


these two original thinkers. 


Lord Kenyon, who was the chairman of Wednesday’s 
meeting of the National Eisteddfod, drew attention to 
the melancholy fact that only one Welsh choir took 
part in the chief choral competition. The fact is 


_ regrettable, but the explanation may be that of late 


rate party and allure the masses by a programme of | 


treason embellished by plunder. Naturally, therefore, 
men like Mr. Davitt do not now want to see reforming 
landlords at the head of the very considerable number 
of Irishmen in the South who vote for Nationalists 
from force of habit but are heartily sick of leagues and 
agitations. But the new association must be more 
definite if it is to become a factor in politics. Unfortu- 


nately greater precision may make it less attractive: , 


years the Eisteddfod has been far too much Anglicised. 
The object of the institution is supposed to be the 
improvement of Welshmen. It loses its purpose when 
it repels Welsh competitors. Lord Kenyon also 
lamented the absence of more harpist competitors. 
Here Welsh nonconformity is responsible. Against 
the Welsh harp the Methodist preachers of the revival 
waged a bitter and successful war. 


Once again the annual report on lunacy gives rather 
alarming support to the case for physical deterioration. 
The number of insane persons increases quite regularly 
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each year and the increase is a little greater than 
corresponds with the growth of population. In 
the way of statistics, though the report is thorough 
enough, they stop at the point where they become 
most interesting. It cannot be accurately gathered 
for example how many of the insane come from 
the urban populations, though it is significant enough 
that over 800 are aliens. Here again it would be 
well to know if this group were received into the 
country while their mental or physical state was such 
as to qualify them for the asylums. 
prove that in a very large number of cases the insanity 
was associated with considerable physical imperfection, 
and this fact is borne out by the rather curious discovery 
that the cases of insanity of people in the prime of life, 
that is over twenty-four and under fifty-four, become 
fewer and are small in relation to the population. But 
over and above comparison or analysis the disturbing 
fact stands out that of every 290 persons one is a 
lunatic and the proportion increases year by year. 


The appointment of a committee to inquire into the 
case of Mr. Adolf Beck had become necessary. The 
constitution and size of the committee are reasonable. 
The Master of the Rolls, Sir Spencer Walpole and Sir 
John Edge should have enough combined strength as 
well as knowledge to go to the root of the matter. But 
it is a pity the appointment was not made earlier and 
in time to prevent the miserable offer of £2,000 at 
first made to Mr. Beck. The purely legal aspect of 
the case will be in some ways the most important, 
if the terms of reference allow the committee to go into 
the question of a Court of Criminal Appeal. But the 
circumstance of Mr. Beck’s convictions affects both 
extremes of the profession, the policeman as well as the 
Home Secretary. No one familiar with the detective 
system of managing some of the worst corners of 
London will doubt that unjust charges are fairly frequent 
in the lower crimes. The police have under their eye 
many colonies of criminal persons ; and if a crime is com- 
mitted they often presume on the identity of the criminal 
and make an unjust use of his past career in getting up 
the evidence. It is possible that a knowledge of this 
increased the readiness to exclude much valuable evi- 
dence in the second conviction of Mr. Adolf Beck. 


Captain Webb was in many ways so fine a man that 
one feels a certain pleasure in seeing his feat of swim- 
ming across the Channel still unique. It is rather the 
fashion to belittle Webb and say that if other people 
were as lucky as he the Channel might be perpetually 


The report goes to | 


' of the Liau valley. 


THE BATTLE OF LIAU-YANG, 


HE serious defeat sustained at Liau-yang placed 
the Russian army in a perilous condition, and it 

is still uncertain what the effect of it will be, as so much 
depends upon the nature of the pursuit. The strate- 
gical value and tactical strength of the position 
induced General Kuropatkin to depart from the general 
plan, on which he has consistently acted, and fight a 
defensive battle instead of continuing his retreat. The 
town was of immense importance to the Russians, as 
it is situated at the junction of the two main roads 
leading to Port Arthur and Korea. It is the principal 
military town of Southern Manchuria, and the key 
An enormous quantity of stores 
had been collected there, and the Russians have 
used it as their advanced base during the campaign. 
Its capture not only entails the loss of Southern 
Manchuria, but also renders it impossible to make 
any further attempt to relieve Port Arthur. A semi- 
circular position extending from Hsinlitun on the 
right, by Mount Soushan, and Menchapang, to the 
junction of the Tang and Taitse rivers on the left 
was selected for its defence, with an advanced line 
about forty miles in extent from Anshanchan on the 
right to Hunshaling—east of Anping on the left. 
Heavy guns were mounted, and every effort was 
made to improve its natural strength. The Taitse 
river was in flood, and the banks were marshy, 
which rendered any attempt at crossing difficult. 
General Kuropatkin probably hoped to inflict heavy 
losses on the Japanese during their assaults on the 
position, and eventually to withdraw without com- 
promising his troops. He must have taken into con- 
sideration the possibility of his left flank being turned, 
and have made what he considered adequate arrange- 
ments to meet it. Had he merely held Liau-yang 
sufficiently long to check the Japanese advance, and 
then continued his retreat on Mukden, he would 
eventually have had a numerical superiority, which 


- would have enabled him to fight with a far better 


crossed. Butas it seems to us the failures of this year | 


and last emphasise Webb's achievement. On Wednesday 
Burgess, who got within a few miles of the French 
shore when he was stopped by heavy seas, actually 
swam at the rate of nearly two miles an hour, a wonder- 
ful performance. But what must have been the physique 
of Webb who could compass the whole distance though 
he was in the water some nine hours longer ; and this 
endurance is athletically more remarkable than the great 
speed of either Burgess or Holbein. Perhaps also the 


prospect of success. As it was he had less than 
190,000 men to meet a force of over 250,000. Besides, by 
shutting up his army in a fortified position, he com- 
pletely surrendered the initiative, and was reduced to a 
comparatively passive defence. 

The Japanese forces, under the command of Field 
Marshal Oyama, were divided into three armies— 
termed ‘‘ Right”, ‘‘ Centre”, and ‘‘ Left”. The Right 
army, under General Kuroki, had been heavily rein- 
forced, and was formed into three columns. The plan 
of the Japanese was to attack the Russians in front 


and on their right flank with the Left and Centre 


| crossed to the north of the Taitse river. 


difference between the extent of the advertisement of | 


the two attempts inclines one to Webb's claims. 


_ Horse-racing is an important department of English 
life ; in the view of many men of judgment far more 


picturesque and interesting to watch and read of than a | 


League football match or county cricket with its 
professionalism and tedious ‘‘ centuries’. It has an 
unlovely side in its gambling ring and the practice of 
hanging over the tape half the day at the club is one 
with which we have little sympathy ; but this practice is 
restricted for the most part to the idler and the wastrel 
who would probably be of no service to the State even 
if the racecourse and betting facilities did not exist. 
Many thousands of people took an interest in the 
Doncaster meeting this week who, like Lord Falmouth, 
never bet. Pretty Polly, starting a hot favourite, won 
the Leger amid a scene of great enthusiasm. ‘Truly she 
is a grand mare, with her wonderful record of unbroken 
successes. Perhaps she is the finest ever bred in 
England. She would have made a great bid for victory 
in that wonderful race of Ormonde, Minting and 
Bendigo. 


armies, while the Right army crossed the Taitse river, 
and endeavoured to cut off their retreat. They aimed at 
the capture of the whole of General Kuropatkin’s army. 
The plan was brilliantly conceived, and well executed, 
but it did not quite produce the desired result. The 
situation was saved by the stubborn resistance offered 
by the Russians at Heiyingtai after General Kuroki had 
They held 
out for four days, and enabled General Kuropatkin 
to withdraw his forces from Liau-yang, covered by 
an heroic rearguard. The attack of the Japanese has 
been described as diabolical. They performed prodigies 
of valour, and human endurance was strained to the 
utmost. It seems probable that, if a larger number of 
men had been available for the turning movement, 
it would have been completely successful. The pro- 
longed resistance of Port Arthur had the effect of 
retaining a large number of men and guns, and thus 
indirectly assisted the main army. Had the besieging 
force been able to take part in the battle of Liau-yang 
the Japanese success might have been decisive. The 
whole of the Right army could then have crossed the 
Taitse. As it was, a portion of it only was available, 
and they had borne the brunt of the previous fighting. 
They commenced their attack on the Russian positions 
east of the Tang-ho on 23 August, but did not succeed 
in capturing them until 27 August. The Left and 
Centre armies did not attack Anshanchan until 26 August. 
Had they begun earlier, it seems that they would have 
been able to render more assistance to the Right army. 

On 30 August part of the left column assisted the 
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Centre army in an attack on Yayuchi, and did not 
rejoin the Right army until September 4. General 
Kuroki had therefore only the right and centre columns 
of his army available to cross the Taitse river, and to 
undertake the turning movement against the Russian 
left. LEvena portion of this force had to be employed 
to conceal the movement. On 30-31 August he success- 
fully accomplished the crossing with the remainder, 


and, on the following day, began the attack against | 


the Russian position on the highlands west of Heiying- 
tai—about fourteen miles north-east of Liau-yang. He 


| tained at an enormous expense. 


knew that he would be opposed, as he was aware that | 


a Russian force had crossed the river the previous day. 


After hard fighting, the position was eventually carried 


on 4 September. The other two armies continued their 
attack on the Russian right and centre, which, on 
31 August, retreated on Liau-yang, the suburbs of 
which had been carefully prepared for defence. A 
general retreat was ordered by General Kuropatkin on 
3 September, and, on the following day, the rearguard 
crossed to the north of the Taitse river, after burning 
the station, stores, and bridges. 

General Kuropatkin describes his movement as 
‘advancing north”, and mentions his flanks as if he 
were still advancing instead of retreating. The manner 


ments, and with the railway in their possession, and the 
control of the Sungari basin, would be able to start a 
fresh campaign. The mobilisation of three fresh army 
corps and the calling out of the reserves show that she 
intends to prosecute the war with vigour. It is difficult 
to see what other course is open to her, as the reverse 
she has sustained must considerably affect her prestige 
throughout Asia, and particularly inChina. A large army 
will, however, be required, and will have to be main- 
The Japanese will 
establish themselves firmly in Southern Manchuria and 
Korea. They will apply their wonderful powers of 


_ organisation to the consolidation of their position, their 


in which he has carried out his retirement from Liau- | 
yang shows that his abilities as a General are of a very | 


high order. He has reported to the Emperor that he 


has succeeded in extricating his army from the perilous | 


condition in which it found itself, being threatened by 
the enemy, and having a narrow front. It seemed as 


if General Kuroki was endeavouring to anticipate him | 


at the bridges over the Hun river south of Mukden, 
but apparently they are now secure. Had he suc- 
ceeded in doing so, the Russian retreat would have 
been cut off, and General Kuropatkin would have been 
compelled to fight his way through. If he had at- 
tempted to move westwards, he would have had to 
bridge the Hun river in the presence of the enemy. 
However, as it is, General Kuropatkin has succeeded 
by his tactical skill and sheer hard fighting in with- 
drawing the whole of his army, and has prevented 
his defeat from becoming a disaster, but, if 
the Japanese pursue vigorously, ‘it is difficult to 
see how he will escape without severe loss. He 
has been compelled to retire from a strongly fortified 


expenses will be relatively small. Supplies could be 
obtained from the country, and from the Chinese with 
whom they are in friendly relations. With a highly- 
trained army and the complete:command of the sea, 
their position will be practically impregnable. 


LABOUR AND ITS LEADERS. 


HILE certain casual incidents at the Trades 
Union Congress at Leeds illustrate the difficulty 
of any genuine alliance betwixt Labour and the official 
Opposition, the two facts which its proceedings most 
strikingly bring out are one, that a political alliance 
between Liberalism and the industrial democracy must 
of necessity be sterile of results ; two, that the Labour 
leaders are at heart more than ever the dupes cf the 
political sophisms of middle-class Radicalism. 

To realise these two points it is only necessary to 
study the President’s inaugural address. All persons 
who are interested in social questions are aware that 
alien immigration and agricultural depression lie 
at the root of our economic troubles. On _ these 
matters Mr. Bell (the cordiality of this gentleman’s 
reception, by the way, has surprised as much as it has 
delighted the Radical wirepuller) was prevented by the 


_ exigencies of modern Liberalism from saying a word. 


position of his own choosing, but the Japanese have so | 


far failed to intercept his retreat, and his communica- 
tions are intact. As he has still an army in being, the 
Japanese victory cannot be in any way decisive. 
Mukden does not offer any great facilities for defence, 
but a temporary stand may be made at Thieling, which 
has probably been fortified, and will be held by fresh 
troops. General Linievitch, with 40,000 men from the 
Vladivostok region, is reported to be near there. The 
retreat will have to be continued on Harbin, which 
is 339 miles north of Mukden, and is strategically 
important, as it is the junction of the railway 
from S. Petersburg to Vladivostok and Port Arthur. 


General Kuropatkin may, however, be forced to fight — 


another battle before he reaches Thieling. The rivers 
are all in flood, and the heavy rains have turned 
the roads into quagmires, so that a _ considerable 
portion of the transport has had to be abandoned. 
The Japanese are advancing on both flanks of the 
Russians, and are endeavouring to envelop them. 
They have heavy guns with them, and may force on an 
action, but it is improbable that General Kuropatkin 


His speech, moreover, assumed that a Tory victory at 
the general election would be followed of necessity 
by anti-trades-union legislation, while a Conservative 
defeat would herald the statutory repeal or modification 
of the Taff Vale decision. On this view let it suffice 
here to remark that it is a fair question, whether the 
subserviency of Labour to Liberalism is not in large 
measure responsible for the drift of a certain section, 
and a certain section only, of the Tory party to the 
narrower capitalism, a drift to which the controversy 
on the Penrhyn strike bore melancholy evidence, and 
that the fond belief that the installation at Downing 
Street of a ministry dependent on the support of Free- 
trade Unionists will preclude drastic labour legislation, 
ignores the fact that the Opposition now numbers 
among its supporters some of the narrowest indivi- 
dualists in the country. The delegates who cheered 
Mr. Bell have clearly forgotten their Viscount Goschen 
and their Duke of Devonshire. The fact that the 
popular press allows so small a portion of its space to 
the doings of the labour Parliament suggests the idea 
that the mass of the industrial democracy are but 
slightly interested therein. If this be so, those of the 
working classes who are not Trades Union delegates 
have a shrewder grasp of political possibilities than 


| those who are. 


will remain longer at Mukden than is necessary to | 
extricate his army. The campaign will probably last | 


another two months, and, as the Japanese have the 


initiative, it is not probable that they will relax their | 
pursuit. There is a report that they intend to carry on | 


a winter campaign, but the severity of the weather is 
certain to cause a cessation of hostilities. The Japanese 


are sure to follow the Russians to Harbin, but it is | 


not probable that they will be able to get there before 
the winter sets in. 
serious difficulties to contend with, but their transport 


Before doing so they will have | 


In our opinion no one who takes a genuine interest in 
social questions can contemplate without regret the 
present weakness of the Labour party alike in personnel 
and policy. We are far from being admirers of either 
the methods or manners of the Labour leaders of an 
earlier day; but in comparison with their successors they 
were giants in statesmanship. To take the first and in 
some ways (with all his faults and insincerities) the 
greatest of these champions of the sons of toil, Cobbett. 
It is indisputable that when Cobbétt wrote or spoke his 
genuine sentiments he brought the mind of a true 
English peasant to the study of social problems. 


The English Arcadia which he pictured in the 


is so well organised, and their army so thoroughly | 


efficient that it is capable of accomplishing a great deal, 


though it is not to be expected that they will be able to | 


advance so far. 


The Russians will, of course, receive large reinforce- , 


days before bluff Hal turned the cowls adrift, 
may have been as unreal as the state of nature of 
which Rousseau dreamed; but Cobbett at least both 
realised and taught that the economic principles which 
the Protestant Reformation brought in its train were of 
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doubtful value to the toiling masses. The Chartists 
at last refused to worship at the shrine of Cobdenism, 
and criticised the ideal of free trade from the stand- 
point of working-men. At a later time the trade- 
unionist Odger under the advice of the greatest of 
Liberal philosophers ran a tilt against official Liberalism. 
And even of the old school of Labour M.P.’s, of whom 
Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. Joseph Arch are types, it may 
be said that, though it often tended to lose itself in the 
quagmire of dissenting prejudices, it displayed when the 
interests of its class were concerned, a keener percep- 
tion of political possibilities, and a more rugged deter- 
mination to fight for practical points until they were 
won, than the school which has succeeded it has ever 
shown. 

The evidence of the weakness of the modern labour 
leader lies partly in the fact of his environment. It has 


ciliation of the individualism of the Liberal with the 
collectivism of the Socialist, and the political programme 
which essays such a combination will ex necessitate rei 
fall flat. But is there any practical alternative? Well, 
on this point we do not for a moment dispute that there 


| are things which divide modern Conservatism from the 


often been noted that although the working classes are — 
not in the bulk aniong the adherents of dissent, and | 


that though in many ways these class interests lead 


them in adirection contrary to that which nonconformist | 


politics would suggest, the training ground of their 
most trusted leaders is the chapel. The explanation 
of this no doubt is that dissent gives to a working- 
man a practice in public speaking and a self-confidence 
which naturally make him, if he possesses good natural 
abilities, a leader among his fellows. At the same time 
it imparts to him certain lower-middle class political 
predilections which put him on some important points 
out of sympathy with the ideas of his own class. True 
it is that he will probably as his political importance 
increases loosen the links that attach him to Little Bethel : 


present inchoate aspirations of semi-organised labour. 
At the same time the principles of Toryism, which in 
their nature are repugnant to laissez faire, offer a 
better substructure on which to found a theory for the 
reorganisation of industrial society on a corporate and 
collective basis than do those of Liberalism. It is not 
however by a Labour leader who hails from a noncon- 
formist chapel or from the National Liberal Club that 
the truth will be recognised. 


AN EVIL OF PHIL AND PHOBE. 


N OBODY who has failed to escape altogether the talk 


or the literature of the several thousand experts, 
civil and military, on the struggle between Russia and 
Japan doubts for a second that Wordsworth spoke the 
obvious truth about men: one’s only doubt is whether 
he was justified to describe them as of ‘‘ larger growth ” 
than children—it depends on whether he had their body 
or intellect in his thoughts at the time. From the 
point of view of the man who has no theories about 


_ the war and its results—that rare, distinguished man 


it is even possible that he will go so far as to allow | 


that the ritualistic curate is an excellent fellow, and a 
better friend to Labour than the pastor of the chapel ; 
but if he withdraws from dissent, it is only to drift 
closer to the ideas of official Liberalism. In many in- 
stances his later environment will be that of the National 
Liberal Club, and if so, it is certain that while he will 
have clear ideas on such Labour questions as he under- 
stands, he will otherwise repeat without inquiry all the 
varying shibboleths of modern Liberalism. It is true that 
he will at times denounce the Liberal party ; all the same 
he is for practical purposes a middle-class Liberal who 
honestly believes in trade-unionism. He is often an 


extremely interesting talker ; he is not always lacking in | r : 
either side in stark naked English—not always in 


an artistic sense ; he is always a self-confident and often 
an impressive speaker, he makes a fair administrator on 
a municipal body; but he isin no sense a statesman. The 
great service which the socialistic school of economists 
has rendered to civilisation lies in their elucidation of 


the fact that the chief need of the working classes is | 


regular employment at fair wages. A discussion by 
trades-unionists of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals 
from this standpoint would, whichever way it might 
have gone, have been of great educational value. The 
trades-union leaders, however, think it sufficient to 
repeat the free-trade platitudes of Liberal lawyers and 
Liberal bankers, a fact which shows their mental aliena- 
tion from the root principles of the socialism which they 
affect. Some, it is true, there were among the dele- 
gates who had the pluck to vote against one-sided free 
trade ; but every man who opened his lips on the subject 
talked pure Cobdenism, in sublime ignorance of the 
fact that Cobden’s greatest objection to protection was 
that he saw in it a form of socialism. While, however, 


the general tone of the speeches of the Labour leaders | 


and of the votes of their followers only illustrated a 
continued subserviency to the ideas of middle-class 
Liberalism, there were, as we have said, some indica- 
tions in these Leeds discussions that trade-unionists 
as a body are groping after a policy, which is irrecon- 
cilable with that of the Liberal party. The withdrawal 
of the resolution against the Aliens Bill was significant, 
nor less remarkable was the refusal of the Congress to 
interfere with the question of Labour representation, 
a refusal which has naturally annoyed the press and 


caucus of the party that owns allegiance to Sir Henry © 


Campbell-Bannerman. 

An English Labour party can never hope to attain to 
the position which Labour parties enjoy in some of the 
colonies, so long as it remains bound hand and foot to 
the principles of Radicalism and Dissent. To square 


the circle is not a more hopeless task than the recon- . 


who irradiates a brilliant silence—things are admittedly 
not quite so bad as they were during a part of the 
South African war. Then we were one and all eager 
experts. The map of our intellect was stuck all over 
with little red and orange and green flags; we were 
fully adequate to overhaul and revise the strategy of 
Buller and the tactics of Clery; by pen or mouth we 
obtained many bloodless but complete victories over 
Cronje and Kruger. We felt no shyness to pronounce 
the names of the towns, rivers and hills in the 
country which we were overcoming. Any club 
armchair, any sub-editorial desk had its potential 
commander-in-chief. There is not this measure of 
confidence among the experts to-day. For one thing, 
the nomenclature is a thing to make them boggle at. 
They feel that they must either pronounce the names of 
the rivers, mountain ranges and commanding generals 


itself a very easy task—or else attempt lamely a Russian 
or Japanese pronunciation which might convey a 
strong impression of affectation on the rare occasions 
on which there is present somebody who knows the 
Russian or Japanese language. Then, the information 
from the front—some of it conceivably comes not from 
the front at all but from the back—is sometimes, for 
days, even weeks, together, so meagre or so ‘‘ mutually 
destructive” that the general effect is a welter of 
confusion in the minds of all but the least informed. 
On the other hand, it is physically safe for the 
several thousand experts to say or write anything 
they like about this war. This was by no means 
the case with the war in South Africa. Then 
blood was really up—not unnaturally so, considering 
that we were paying some two or three millions a 
week for the pleasure of being baffled by De Wet 
and teased by the friendly press of France, Germany 
and Russia. Some people even had their windows 
broken for expressing their views at that time, 
and to this day there are others who wish they 
had held their tongues. Any prophecy as to what 
Kuroki or Kuropatkin will do next day or next week 
can be ventured on without particular rashness ; for 
to-morrow or next week is sure to bring such a 
jumble of fresh, conflicting matter along the wires—of 
course it word for word does come along the wires 
—that people will forget all about the reports and 
predictions of yesterday. The special edition can flatly 
contradict the second; the extra-special both its im- 
mediate predecessors ; and the first edition next morn- 
ing or evening—if technically there is a first edition— 
all three : nobody will notice or at any rate disapprove. 
It is just the same with the unprinted prophecies and 
statements of the thousand experts; who would re- 
member to take one of these seriously to task because 
a day or week ago he declared that Kuroki had already 
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cut the railway between say Liau-yang and Mukden ? 
Similarly you forget if the bore were right. It seems 
to be generally recognised that it is no use trying to 
impress by the familiar claims to prescience—the ‘‘ As 
we were in a position to inform our readers yesterday 
evening”, or the ** As we stated yesterday morning”, 
or *‘ We have maintained throughout”. As Lord 
Rosebery would say, it will not wash. 

It is natural and reasonable, besides it is well- 
established convention, that the war should be written 
as well as talked about a great deal, even though the 
really trustworthy information is very small and the 
difficulty of appreciating the actual situation great. 
It would be pedantic and superior to a degree to rule 


the subject out of talk and print, until full and abso- — 


lutely unimpeachable information were available. But 
this is a slightly different thing from engaging in the 
babyisms about the war which attract so many who are 
not busy with their own, and, if they would only see it, 
to them vastly more important, grave matters. A 
large portion of the population of two countries at 
least, England and France, have thrown themselves into 
the childlike game of watching, encouraging — in 
imagination—the respective heroes; moaning when 
their side fails or seems likely to fail, or else pretend- 
ing not to see or believe in the failure. 
habit, very droll, is often to be remarked. It is 
a kind of ostrich policy. You stick your head into 
the sand when things are going badly for you. 
But in the majority of cases, unlike the bird, the 
pro-Japanese or pro-Russian, as the case may be, 


‘in the making” during the last week or fortnight ! 
It is as familiar to us as Cesar’s wife or Czsar’s will 
was a while ago. But as a fact is not history ever “ in 
the making”? He is hopelessly purblind who cannot 
see that history must be made out of so gross an event 
as this. It is in the lesser and the unobserved move- 
ments and tendencies that we are in want of someone 
to point out to us the making of history—‘‘in these 
narrow engines there is more curious mathematics ”. 

It may be said: Granted that the excited language 
about the war is unnecessary, and that a great multi- 
tude of people in England, France and America—in 
Germany the attitude seems quite different; one of 
astute, dispassionate observation—are disporting them- 
selves not without some absurdities and excesses. 
What of it? Nothing that these people innocently say 
or think can have the faintest effect on the course of 
the war. They did not bring it about. They do not 
influence diplomacy, make it to lean a hairsbreadth more 
this way or that. And there is a good deal in this line 
of extenuation. The man who enjoys his own occa- 
sional excess—a dash of unreason is sometimes needed 


_ to flavour the tasteless cup of life—the man with the 


This last ' 


sense of humour, will admit this; and may be even 
tickled rather than dumfounded or horrified by the 
antics of the grown-up children who are playing at war. 
There is however one resultant evil of such waves of 
feeling and excitement, which we have never heard 
commented on: and yet it is areal evil, and perhaps 


_ commoner than may be imagined. The patriot, un- 


hardly more than pretends to play the ostrich | 
part; for secretly he puts up his head a little to take | 


stock of the situation. He buoys himself up, too, with 


ingenious hope. With deep emotion, one who out- | 


Japans Japan in his desire that Port Arthur shall fall 
directly, and Kuropatkin be captured, declared just 
before the battle of Liau-yang, when some disturbing 
pro-Russian report was being circulated, ‘*‘ Our friends 
will not fail us now”. Fancy! Japan pulling herself 


conscious very likely but still the solid patriot, is the 
man who attends with his might and main to his own 
business in life, and strives honourably to uphold himself 
and his own family. The more this is done, the greater 
and securer the State. The mere emotion of patriotism, 
insubstantial, unstable, fascinating, is poor bed-rock 
on which to build the State. These waves of feeling 


, for this country or against that do without the least 


together for a master stroke so as not to disappoint her | 


friends. In France of course you have it the other way. 
The further north the Russian armies are driven, the 
greater the rout of them, the more implicitly would they 


doubt take such possession of some men that they 
relax in their proper work, in the ‘‘ trivial round” that 
is so great. They forget that what counts in life is the 


deed not the miserable little opinion or the prejudice. 
_ The holder of views, compared with the strenuous doer 


who take vehement sides in France have the world | 


believe that this is an integral part of the Russian plan 
of campaign. Does Port Arthur seem likely to fall ? 
It is nothing to speak of: it is part of the 


of deeds, is a piffer. When aman gives up a large 
share of his limited energy to a matter without his own 
sphere he can no longer concentrate on the plain duty 


| that lies before him. He becomes one of the Jellabies 


life. 


Russian plan no doubt to divide the Japanese forces © 


and then destroy them in detail. Indeed it must be 
so—various representatives of the French press have 
been assured by high personages in S. Petersburg that 
this is the plan. And so this ludicrous ostrich policy is 
persisted in. Is Japan in the case of a prolonged 
struggle likely to fail financially? Her side will not 
hear of it. England and America will take up new 
loans on her behalf. Is there a limit to Russia’s re- 
sources? The question is no sooner mooted than a 
Russophil comes forward, gloriously devoid of humour, 
to say that he was privileged lately to look into the 
safes which hold the vast store of Russian gold— 


And for these we are not sure there may not 
be some special Hell—though probably its inconveni- 
ences are most felt in this world. 


THE CITY. 


"THE Bank continues to increase in strength and it is 

many years since the reserve stood at 427,500,000 
in the second week of September. These figures taken 
in conjunction with the steady supplies of gold coming 


' from South Africa and elsewhere should make for ease 
| during the immediate future, but he would be a bold 


he even snapshotted and has reproduced it in half- | 


tone. 


As for the language in which the war is described, it | 


must always be inflated. True, we generally know with- 
out being told that this is a great struggle, and that 
it will naturally have a world effect whichever way it 
ends. This is so acceptable that stress need hardly be 
laid upon it. One is not at special pains to drive in 
upon an intelligent man the fact that the universe is 
large or the fixed stars many. Yet stress is laid on 
the titanic character of this struggle to an extent that 
fairly nettles one. 
Wednesday to read in the leading article that the 


man to pronounce a dogmatic opinion ; for those who 
may be regarded as best qualified to express their 
views have been so very wrong during the past few 
months. But the market is very tender, as was 
apparent in the middle of the week. Short loans were 
quoted at 13-2 per cent. and on this basis there was a 
general appreciation in most of the finer securities with 
quite a fair volume of business which was checked 


_ suddenly on the statement that a sum of 48,000,000 was 


We open our ampler paper of, say, — 


struggle in Manchuria is momentous ; we assent un- — 


reservedly. There is complete agreement between the 
writer and the reader. There is no need to press home 
this point again to-day. Yet the writer, or another 
writer, does not quite trust us. So he begins the 
secondary article with his ‘‘ For the moment the eyes 
of all the world are fixed upon the gigantic struggle in 
Manchuria, and men are holding their breath in the pre- 
sence of the greatest piece of history-making that this 
generation has seen”. 


| The recent issues of Treasu 


How often has history been . 


to be withdrawn from Paris on account of Russia. The 
immediate result was a drop in Consols and a harden- 
ing up of rates quite out of proportion to the importance 
of the operation—of which by the way there is no 
official confirmation — and it goes to show how 
nervous and sensitive the markets are at the present 
moment. It is of course perfectly true that a 
large amount of foreign money is employed here, 
but it is improbable that any serious disturbance 
of these funds will take place unless Russia has 
recourse to the Continental bankers for fresh loans, 
which does not appear to be necessary at the moment. 
bills for £2,500,000 were 
allotted at an average of 43 os. 10d. per cent. and an 
issue of five years’ bills on behalf of New Zealand to 
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yield about 4} per cent. was readily absorbed, chiefly 
by the insurance companies. 

The feature in the more speculative sections of the 
Stock Exchange has been the continued rise in 
American railroad securities and the United States 
Steel shares and bonds. There does not appear to be 
any general interest taken by the small English 
operator, who is still shy of Americans, but the Con- 
tinent has bought a considerable number of shares, and 
if the advices from New York are based upon accurate 
data as to the general conditions of currency and 
trade, there would appear to be a reasonable prospect 
of a still further advance throughout the list, but some- 
thing more than market operations of the railway 
“bosses ” will be necessary to restore public confidence 
on this side. 

The Home railway market has been quiet, the 
dividend announcements of the Scotch lines already 
known presenting no special feature beyond the im- 
provement of } per cent. on the Highland Railway, a 
result which must be considered extremely satisfactory 
and encouraging. 

Both the South African and the Westralian mining 
markets have had a cold douche and the revelations in 
regard to the manipulation in the shares of the Boulder 
Deep-level mine which have been published as a result 
of the commission of inquiry recently held will but deepen 
the disgust so long felt in connection with the methods 
employed by those who control the Westralian markets. 
The South African market has been chiefly concerned 
in the statement by Messrs. Barnato Brothers that 
the much-advertised reef on the farm Edenkop has 
been lost in consequence of a dyke which has been 
encountered : there is also the report of an expert that 
the reef does not form part of the main reef series. 
This information appears to have been known privately 
in Johannesburg for the past week or so, and judg- 
ing by the manner in which the price of the shares 
has dropped away a considerable amount of quiet 
selling has taken place. The shares however are not 
very widely distributed here, and the importance of the 
development lies in the regret that what appeared to 
contain the elements of a second Witwatersrand should 
prove to be only a further illustration of the disappoint- 
ment attending operations in the Heidelberg direction. 
The market maintained its position extremely well in 
the circumstances, but the lack of public support and 
a break in the City and Suburban shares caused a weak 
closing. There has been no public statement, but it is 
rumoured that the reef in the City and Suburban has 
split, and an official announcement will be anxiously 
awaited, as the information available would not lead 
one to suspect this to be the case: the life of the mire 
is estimated to be nineteen years with full 160 stamps 
at work continuously, and the shares are very largely 
held by the bona-fide investor. 


COLONIAL LIFE OFFICES. 
MUTUAL OF AUSTRALASIA. 


N O colonial Life assurance company actively seeking 
+ business in the United Kingdom is likely to bene- 
fit so much as the Mutual of Australasia in consequence 
of the new regulation which allows rebate of income 
tax on the amounts paid for Life assurance premiums. 
Commenting some time back on the annual report of 


The financial position of the society is above all 
question, and its record shows that its policy-holders 
receive excellent results, and now that its British 
members are entitled to rebate of income tax, the 
Mutual of Australasia under many of its policies com-- 
pares quite favourably with first-class British offices. 
In certain respects the society works on lines which 
embody the most attractive features of American Life 
assurance. It does, for instance, what very few British 
offices do, namely, specifies in its policies the surrender 
value that can be obtained after each year of policy 
duration, and the terms are very liberal. This is a 
distinct advantage and is a feature which every Life 
office will have to copy sooner or later. Most people 
in this country when they take a Life policy intend to 
keep it up, but circumstances may make this undesirable 
or impossible, and it is a great advantage not only to be 
able to surrender the policy with little or no loss, but 
to know definitely the amount of the surrender value at 
any time. Among other benefits of guaranteed sur- 
rendered values is the greater utility of a policy which 
contains them for purposes of collateral security. The 
society values its liabilities every five years and allots 
bonuses quinquennially, with interim bonuses if the 
policy becomes a claim between one valuation and the 
next. This in our judgment is much more satisfactory 
than the tontine or deferred bonus system, which, 
however, when attractively presented is undoubtedly 
extremely popular. This system has been brought into 
favour to a great extent by the American companies 
with their incomparable knack of selling whatever 
policies they wish to issue. The American offices have, 
however, brought their system into disfavour by issuing 
estimates which have proved enormously in excess of 
the actual results. The Mutual of Australasia also 
issues tontine bonus policies, and is particularly well 
fitted for meeting American competition. Its manage- 
ment is more vigorous and alert than that of most 
British offices, and it can beat the American companies 
on their own lines. It has sources of profit which are 
greater than theirs, and its reputation and the nature 
of its management make it practically certain that, if 
any estimates of future profits are made, the results 
will exceed the estimates rather than fall short of them. 
With the added benefit for policy-holders in this country 
that the revenue authorities allow rebate of income 
tax on premiums paid to the Australasian societies, 
and not to the American companies, the Mutual of 
Australasia stands out as the best office from which 
a tontine bonus policy can be obtained in this country. 
Another policy issued by the society which is of an 
unusually attractive nature is one which combines 
Accident and Life insurance benefits at a very moderate 
premium. In addition to the ordinary Life assurance 
conditions the policies provide substantial cash pay- 
ments in the event of permanent disablement, whether 
total or partial, and weekly payments during temporary 
disablement. For a small extra payment certain forms 
of illness are also insured. It will thus be seen that 
the Mutual of Australasia, while in the front rank for 
ordinary policies, is exceptionally good for certain 


policies which present advantages of much value to 


the company we pointed out that it is able to earn the | 


exceptionally high rate of £4 9s. per cent. upon its 
funds, and as it holds reserves sufficient to meet its 
liabilities if the funds yield interest at the rate of 34 
per cent. there is a margin for surplus of nearly 1 per 
cent. per annum of the funds. Part of the benefits 
derived from this source is absorbed in meeting the 
difference between the expenditure provided for and the 
expenditure incurred, since at present the latter ex- 
ceeds the former. This state of things is, however, 
in process of being remedied, since the latest accounts 
show that the expenditure is being steadily and sub- 
stantially reduced. The relative importance of expen- 
diture and interest may be judged from the fact that 
an extra 2s. 6d. per cent. earned in interest is equivalent 
to 20s. per cent. of expenditure. 


, mere lawlessness in us. 


many people. 


SELF-SURPRISE. 


:* is the custom of a great many people, among them 

being many rightly held estimable, so to order their 
lives as to guard themselves from any possibility of 
self-surprise. They hedge themselves in with habits 
and cast-iron conventionalities and come to regard any 
unexpected happenings or any sudden claims on the 
part of their own natures with a kind of angry resent- 
ment. Their aim is to get their lives down to routine, 
to eliminate surprises. To arrange things so that when 
they get up in the morning they will know exactly what 
is going to happen to them during the day—and the 
next day and the next. The conditions of our life here 
forbid any great amount of freedom to most of us. 
We must needs submit to routine, and the wise among 
us will, of course, squeeze from its dulness the some- 
thing in it that is salutary as disciplining what might be 
But it is one thing to recog; 
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‘nise the necessary conditions of our lives here, and it is 
quite another to glory in them. 

For a man to brag of the orderliness and regularity 
of his life were like a prisoner boasting of the shackles 
that keep him bound to his cell. And yet it is customary 
to find this mere mechanical precision highly prized and 
extolled as if in itself it were a great virtue to be eagerly 
cultivated. It would matter little if this devotion to a 
‘paltry ideal extended merely to externals. But the 
people whom we are considering desire to guard against 
self-surprise, not only so far as outward events are 
concerned but also in respect of the inner life of the 
spirit. 


which do not fit into their ready-made pigeon-holes. 
By such an attitude they shut themselves out from much 
‘that is pleasant and profitable. Our aim should be to 
preserve ever a lively curiosity about ourselves, to be 
ever on the alert to discover in ourselves new elements, 
new emotions, new possibilities. The advice to man 
‘* know thyself” is only valuable because it should take 
a lifetime to achieve. The only real failure in life is to 
have reached the stage where self-surprise is impossible. 
When a man knows himself so thoroughly that he can 
predicate of himself exactly what he will feel, do, say 
or think at any given moment, in any given circum- 
stances he must be a bore to himself and his fellows, 


and the only thing that remains for him is to court the | 


last surprise of all... . 

To live one’s life fully, with mind alert, is to ex- 
perience self-surprise daily. A glance in a mirror may 
disclose ourselves in quite a new aspect. We may see 
our profiles suddenly as in those monstrous revolving 
looking-glasses which tailors keep and which show us 
perhaps hideous, repulsive and quite unexpected views 
of ourselves. There is a physical form of self-surprise ! 
But it is the workings of the mind that will most 
often cause astonishment, where we are suddenly 
amazed by coming across an unsuspected streak of 
baseness in our characters or dumfounded by the 
discovery of virtues hitherto unacknowledged. The 
most splendid self-surprise is that of adolescence—the 
sudden knowledge of manhood bursting on impatient 
youth, revealing strange new meanings in many things 
that had hitherto seemed dull or meaningless. Later 
will come another phase not less valuable when we 
find ourselves gazing with callous wonder on what 
once so moved us, or listening untouched to melodies 
which once seemed so divine. The old book re-read, 
the picture, the statue revisited, the music re-heard— 
with what shocks of surprise at ourselves at so 
peer Bad or indifferently regarding them do they not 

us! 

And it is among those who have experienced fre- 
quently this sense of self-surprise that there is to 
be found a rare compassion and sympathy. Smugness 
‘and self-complacency will not be their lot. Their lips 
will never utter such phrases as ‘‘It is impossible to 
conceive how So-and-so could have done, thought or 
said this... .”. Impossible to conceive! Why, any 
moment they themselves may be doing something that 
seemed at one time much more inconceivable. Their 
flashes of insight have given them boundless tolerance. 
They can look on at their fellow-creatures without 
disgust or pity. Their strength lies in the knowledge 
of their ignorance. A. E. MANNING FosTER. 


‘““LE MYSTERE DE CHAVILLE.” 


| hae there a mystery ? 

So I ask myself as I hasten along the Boulevard 
Montparnasse, under sullen skies, in a steady rain, by 
limp, discoloured leaves which, fallen already from their 
trees, are being trodden into the damp, sodden earth 
by dispirited Parisians. Over, the summer, the grandes 
chaleurs ; and now, a wet, gloomy afternoon. So wet 
that the macintoshes of the cabmen, omnibus drivers, 
and policemen stream and glisten. So wet that the 
hall, staircase, and platforms of the Gare Montparnasse 
are slippery with the mud brought in by passengers. 
So wet that the windows of the railway carriages are 
blurred and misty, and have to be thrown open if one 
-desire a view of the fortifications, and of the picturesque 


They distrust anything they cannot label and | 
‘they discard any spontaneous thoughts or emotions | 


Chaville. 


peasantry of Chaville. 


_ lived with her, witnessed her shame. 


slopes of Sévres, Bellevue, and Meudon. Impenetrable, 
the windows. Even with the windows open it is 
difficult to distinguish anything definite, substantial. 
Only shadows, silhouettes, a hundred ambiguities in 
all this mist and rain, in all this gloom. And Chaville, 
a few miles further on, my destination? Scarcely an 
afternoon for the village, wood, lake, and summer- 
houses of Chaville, That is, in ordinary circumstances. 
But to-day the circumstances are far from ordinary. A 
mystery in peaceful little Chaville, and one bizarre and 


_ grim and startling enough to excite even a people so 


accustomed to mysteries as the Parisians. In this 
morning’s papers, the great staring headline, ‘‘ Le 
Mystére de Chaville”. And it is the mystery that has 
sent me travelling in this direction. As the train speeds 
on through the mist and rain, through the increasing 
gloom, | feel that this, as a matter of fact, is the very 
afternoon for the investigation of a mystery. 

But is there a mystery ? 

Frenchmen, and particularly Parisians, with their 
amazing imagination, their fine subtlety, and their love 
of the dramatic, the bizarre, the sinister, see, or affect 
half-humorously, half-seriously to see, mystery in quite 
trivial cases. But, on the other hand, it is precisely 
because Frenchmen, and always, primarily, the Parisians, 
are intensely imaginative and subtle, and very often 
bizarre, that when they do take to crime they show 
themselves incomparable masters of the art of con- 
structing mysteries. What a fine, handsome annual 
volume might be formed out of ‘‘Les Mystéres de 
Paris”! It should be made a yearly feature; and 
M. Sue would be nowhere. Mysteries in every monde ; 
among the nobility, among the high and small bour- 
geoisie, among the intellectuals, among the working 
people, among the sinister inhabitants of the barri¢re, 
and, even more notably, among the demi-monde, which 
is for ever being shocked and terrified by the tragic 
disappearances ot its chief ornaments. The Aix-les-Bains 
murder: Mdlle. Eugénie Fougere found strangled. 
And now, the Chaville mystery: Mdlle. Astasie 
Curville dead of drug-taking, and buried, and exhumed 
in consequence of her mother’s insinuation that she 
had been poisoned. Buried in the little cemetery of 
Followed to her grave by one single 
He and she had been living 
There are doubts 


mourner, her brother. 
alone in the Villa Maria at Chaville. 
about the brother. 

‘* Non, il ne me plait pas.” 

Thus, most emphatically, the proprietor of the little 
wine-shop, opposite the Chaville station, which I 
have entered. Standing behind the zinc counter 


in his shirt sleeves, the burly wine-seller looks 
out for some moments into the narrow cobbled 
street, where runs the inevitable ruisseau, to-day 


It rains and rains, and so gloomy are 
the skies that it is almost dark. ‘‘Non, il ne me 
plait pas”, repeats my host. ‘*‘Why?” Task. And 
hear that Jacques Curville, a young man of twenty- 
four, is too calm, too bland, too explanatory also, in 
this moment of tragedy, to ‘* please ’’’ the good-hearted 
Marvellously composed and 
self-possessed is M. Jacques Curville. Again and 
again he said to the magistrates and doctors, ‘‘1 am 
entirely at your disposal, messieurs.” Often he sighed, 
‘* My poor sister” ; but it was not a sympathetic sigh. 
And then, his mother. ‘* We have quarrelled”’, he ex- 


a little torrent. 


_ plained, when informed by the magistrate that Madame 


Curville had insinuated that her daughter had been 
poisoned, and that the. poisoner was Jacques, her son. 


_ Thoughtfully the wine-seller continues: ‘‘ He lived 


with his sister in Paris. He had no work, no money. 
His sister supported him. Also, his sister made a 
will in his favour.” Again, for a few moments, he 
looks out of the open door, at the driving rain. ‘‘ He 
If he cared for 
her, why did he not take her away from the demi-monde ? 


_ And why, if he loved her, did he not prevent her from 
| taking morphia, ether, opium, and absinthe, which, so 
| he says, caused her death?” 


Then, pitifully, he adds, 
‘“*A young woman of twenty-six!” A silence in the 
dim wine-shop. My burly host, his huge hands poised 
on the zinc counter, reflects. ‘‘ The Villa Maria”, he 


says at last, with a vague gesture towards the station, 
In Paris, 


‘is ever there. He still lives in it, alone. 
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the doctors are making the post-mortem examination. 
What will they discover? Other poisons than morphia 
and ether? But no doubt morphia and ether would 
make the traces of other poisons disappear”. With a 
clatter of sabots, three damp, muddy peasants in blouses 
enter the wine-shop. The death of the demi-mondaine, 
Mdille. Astasie Curville, is solemnly discussed. The 
calm, the ‘‘ unsympathetic ” composure of the brother 
is commented upon. Insinuations, hints, exclamations 
of disgust. After saluting the speakers, I pass out into 
the rain, into the gloom. And, on a slope, I see, 
surrounded by a garden, desolate and dark, the Villa 
Maria. According to the wine-seller, the brother still 


resides there, alone. Then, echoes in my ear, the wine- | 
the wood. And once again I pause, and look down 


seller's ** Non, il ne me plait pas”. 


Echoes in my ear, also, as I enter the sopping wood, | 
the three damp, muddy peasants’ account of how they | 


often met Astasie Curville dishevelled, her dress dis- 
ordered, excited, unearthly, in the midst of these wind- 
ing paths and old gnarled trees. The over-dressed, 
over-jewelled, over-perfumed courtesan of Paris, and 
the fashionable watering-places, in a slovenly déshabille, 
walking as one distracted about the Chaville woods! 
She was to have been seen, strangely, running. She 
was to have been seen tucking up her sleeve, producing 
a needle, pricking her arm, then pocketing the needle. 
. . » Morphia!. .. And behind her, or at her side, 


the calm, bland brother. They were usually together. | 


In the valley of the wood, where lies the lake, where 
cluster, around the lake, four garden-restaurants, with 
shrubberies and summer-houses, the demi-mondaine of 
Paris and her brother were to be found drinking 
absinthe. She was invariably excited, énervée. Now 
and again the brother remonstrated calmly : ‘‘ Voyons, 
voyons, Astasie.” But the girl left him suddenly, 
sought out another summer-house ; and there was seen 
to tuck up her sleeve, or unfasten her blouse, and 
produce a needle, and prick herself with the needle, 
and —— 

‘*A morphiamaniac”’, says the proprietor of one of 
the garden-restaurants, with whom I sit chatting, out 
of the mist, rain, and gloom, in the kitchen, where his 
wife and daughter are peeling potatoes and washing 
other vegetables for the evening ‘‘ soup”. And the 
brother? Again I hear of his calm ; again is asked the 
question, why, if he loved his sister, did he not take her 
away from the demi-monde, break her of the habit 


which (‘‘ so he says”) caused her death? He saw her, | 


day after day, with that needle. He came with her, 
day after day, to this lake, to drink absinthe. And 
never—no, never—more than the calm remonstrance, 
** Voyons, voyons, Astasie”. Observes the wife, ‘* Et 
elle était belle”. Says her husband, ‘‘ One has told me 
that, in Paris, she was always covered with jewels. 
Her dresses, her carriages, were marvellous. But 
here, she was décoiffée, and never took care of herself. 
On the other hand, her brother was elegantly dressed ”’. 
Looking up from her vegetables, the daughter, a fresh, 


| leaves. Not a sound; save the sound of the rain. 


Pausing, a moment, I see dimly, to the left, the old 
grey buildings—school, chapel, gymnasium—of a re- 
ligious order, one of the first to be dispersed and 
expelled by M. Combes under the Associations Bill. 
Ruins they appear from here. Farther up the incline, | 
see something moving to my right, twenty or thirty 
yards away. And again I pause, again I peer. And 
see—the eternal Chemineau, leaning on a stick, witha 
bundle on his back, dragging himself through the sop- 
ping wood. Then, see,—in the mist and rain, in the 
unchanging gloom, shadows, phantoms, a_ hundred 
ambiguities. 

At last, the summit of the incline, the outskirts of 


into the valley below, and, turning, look also at the 
lights on the railway line and at the villas in the 
background. 

Behind the villas, the cemetery. But it is in- 
visible. For some time I remain here, fascinated. 

‘* A morphiamaniac ”’, had said the proprietor of the 
garden-restaurant. 

‘** Non, il ne me plait pas”, were the emphatic, sug- 
gestive words of the wine-seller. 

Voyons, voyons, Astasie”’, was the only 
remonstrance. 

Is there a mystery ? 

As I survey the scene, I behold, far away in the 
valley below, lights twinkling dimly, very dimly, in the 
garden-restaurants ; the vague silhouette of the old 
grey deserted buildings of the banished religious 
order; a figure moving now and then among the 
trees—the eternal Chemineau ; and then, in its garden, 
desolate, dismal, but with a lamp burning in one of its 
latticed windows, the Villa Maria. And all this, in 
the mist and rain, in the utter gloom, suggests 
mystery. Joun F. Macponacp. 


GAUCHE DEXTERITY. 


HE world so far as our evidence goes has been 
right-handed from the time of the invention of 
letters ; and according to one American authority, long 
before that date. Certainly Herodotus speaking of 
prehistoric Scythians took it as exceptional that the 
warriors were equally dexterous with either hand. It 
was part of Plato's reformation that the citizens of the 
New Republic should use one hand as well as the other. 
Language supports the antiquity of dexterity and the 
sinister significance of the left hand is common to many 
countries. A vast amount of ingenuity has been 
expended on the cause of this almost universal favouri- 
tism towards the right hand. But perhaps it does not 
much matter whether the holding of the shield in the 


| left hand or any accidental variation produced what is 


charming girl of sixteen, asks, ‘‘ And she was, only | 


twenty-six, wasn’t she, papa?” But rather roughly 

he replies, ‘‘ Occupes-toi de tes legumes, ma fille”. 
The same story in the other garden-restaurants. I 

become haunted by the spectacle of the beautiful demi- 


called our lopsidedness, and in children taught to write 
with a sloping hand may actually become lopsidedness 
of the whole body. At any rate to-day it is wholly 
natural, whatever our attitude towards the Darwinian 


| theory of inherited characteristics, that children should 


mondaine of twenty-six walking wildly about the | 
Chaville woods, accompanied by the inscrutable, im- 


perturbable brother. And I can almost hear the 
placid remonstrance : ‘‘ Voyons, voyons, Astasie”’. 
And | can almost see those awful pauses in the wood, 


those awful entrances into empty summer-houses, made | 


out of an insatiable craving for morphia. ‘* Not only 
morphia”’, said the obliging brother to the magistrates. 
‘* She took ether, opium, cocaine, absinthe, chartreuse, 
and fine champagne in great quantities. It was pitiful. 
My poor sister!" Replied a magistrate ironically, 


** As you say: it is pitiful. Why did she make a will | 


in your favour ? ” 
the brother retorted, ‘‘She was devoted to me, as I 
was devoted to her”. After a pause, he added, ‘‘I 
shall raise a monument over her grave in the Chaville 
cemetery.” 

Seven o’clock and the wood in darkness. Steady as 
ever is the rain; and, as I ascend the incline which 
leads to the station, I slip back constantly in the mud, 


. Step into puddles, slide over layer upon layer of sodden 


Always quietly, always obligingly, | 


show a tendency to prefer the right hand before the 
left. An English society calling itself the Ambidextral 
Culture Society is disturbed because an American doctor 
takes it as proven that children before they are a 
year old show a distinct preference for the right hand. 
It may be true that the doctor generalises from a single 
instance, but the tendency is wholly likely to exist on a 
priori grounds, and in any event the point is not vital to 
the case for ambidexterity. The race is under no 
compulsion to maintain and support characteristics in- 
herited from a mistaken ancestry if it discovers them to 
be unnecessary or harmful. Supposing our children are 
instinctively right-handed it may still be better for them 
to use either hand. 

It is not so easy to get at a definition of the meaning 
which the disputants attach to what they call sinistrality 
and dexterity. Most people are not right-handed to 
the extent generally implied. Pianists and to a greater 
extent violinists give as difficult work to the left hand 
as to the right.. Most cricketers can at any rate stop 
and catch a ball pretty much as well with one hand as 
with the other. In the gymnasium, even in fencing 
and singlesticks, either hand is practised. In boxing 
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the left is the more used, though this may be due to 
the co-ordinate use of the right leg. Generally speak- 
ing when the two hands are used simultaneously the 
right has no excessive mastery. Righthandedness is a 
matter of degree with different people. Most surgeons 
are a good deal better with the left hand than men of 
other professions and a great many of them bear 
personal witness to the benefit they owe to their ambi- 
dexterity. We may perhaps at once grant that almost 
everyone would be the better for a little more control 
over his left arm and fingers. Let anyone attempt to 
write a sentence with his left hand and he will feel 
some sort of shame for the impotence of his will over 
his members. The Japanese approach more nearly 
than any other nation to the ideal of ambidexterity ; 
and it is a fair inference that they owe to the training 
of their left hand some part of the mechanical and 
perhaps artistic skill for which they are becoming 
famous. The left hand is practised considerably in the 
education of our sailors and it may be their ‘‘ handi- 
ness” is partly the result of this training. On the 
whole the educated classes are pitiably helpless in the 
common demands of manual work. How proud 
Borrow was that he could shoe a horse and Thoreau 


reformers. We may enthusiastically agree with the 
theory that it were better for us to take trouble to be less 
lopsided than we are, to be more like the surgeons 


' and the sailors, without venturing to interfere with a uni- 


versal arrangement in the functions of the brain before 
which Pygmalion might quail. It is not always wise 
to try to be perfect. The natural tendency to use one 
part of our dual mechanism more than the other is a 
symptom and result of an inherent oddity ; and it may 
be better in certain cases to develop the oddity than to 
override it. Some of the finest runners have limped, 
that is run more strongly with one leg than the other, 
most cyclists when pressing the pace do their best by 


| exaggerating the work of one foot, as the best drivers 


that he was engaged in the so simple occupation of | 


building his own house; and anything which would 
help the rest of us so to turn our hands to uses of this 
sort should be worth a welcome. But between some 
nearer approach to equality in the two hands and the 
dreams and recommendations of the newest of the 
Culture Societies is a gap which we would measure 
before attempting to clear. 

It appears as we get towards the centre of the sub- 
ject that the whole gist of the matter consists of the 
question whether or no our children shall be taught to 
employ both hands in the art of writing. Not all 
the metaphors, side issues and appalling technical 
terms by which the discussion is carried on can ob: 
scure the pre-eminence of this detail. The reason, 
which illustrates the extreme artificiality of our life, 
is strictly scientific and connected with one of the 
few facts of science generally known. 
movement in the limbs on one side of the body are 
located in the opposite side of the brain ; from the left 
lobe of the brain come the messages to the right arm. 
But in regard to speech the connexion between the 
left hemisphere of the brain and the right hand is of 
a peculiar character. It is an ascertained fact that in all 
right-handed people the function of speech has its 
‘centre, to be precise, in the third left frontal convolu- 


The springs of | 


at golf loosen one grip. Perfect equality seems to be 
a thing which becomes increasingly difficult with the 
excellence of performance ; and nature seems to work 
on the system of keeping a reserve force, of purposely 
sparing the full strength. It is only the insane who 
are left free to exercise their full power, and to this 
surrender of the instinct of self-preservation their 
occasional exhibitions of superhuman strength are due. 
It may well be that we have another example of this, as 
it seems necessary, tendency in the localisation of the 
speech-centre, and that if it were interfered with—suppos- 
ing that it could be—a greater degree of perfection than 
it could bear would be laid upon the mechanism of our 
body. We have quoted the Japanese as examples of 
the benefit of greater symmetry of function, but have 
the Japanese a durability of intellect, character and 
physique such as we find in the lopsided nations? 
There may of course be no sort of connexion between 
their ambidextral skill and their stamina but the single 
instance we have ofa nation so trained gives no convinc- 
ing argument for the correlation of health and morality 
with the equal use of both hands. The old theory of 
Lombroso that there was some correspondence between 
left-handedness and the tendency to crime has been 
sufficiently dissipated, but left-handed people are much 
more nearly ambidextrous than right-handed and many 
of them can write with either hand. But if we have no 
proof that they are more criminal than the rest of us, we 
have certainly as little that they are more intellectual. 


The instance of the tribe of Benjamin is perhaps too 


' remote to be of use. 


tion of the brain; and conversely in the left-handed | 


in the same spot on the right side. 
of science accept the conclusion that the habit of 
writing with only one hand has almost by itself stereo- 


Many men | 


typed if not produced this particular localisation of the | 


speech centre. It is therefore inferred with some 
plausibility that if we developed the habit of writing as 
much with one hand as the other we should so to 
speak double the centre of speech, use both halves of 
the brain for this most important of human attributes. 
The conclusion is chiefly founded on the fact that only 
after a certain age will damage to this spot in the brain 
produce aphasia or speechlessness. Children as it 
were can speak from the other side. 
we are told, and may be again terrible people who can 
write two letters simultaneously, keep two personalities 
going ; and presumably each person so equipped with 
the double instrument could intime play, for example, 
a good game of chess against himself. Such a 
consummation seems to be desired by those who 
wish to have ambidexterity or the art of writing 
with either hand taught in all our schools. The 


There have been, | 


| 


There is one question which we 
would ask both of those who dread and those who 
desire left-handed writing: What is going to be the 
effect of a frequent use of the typewriter, on which it is 
easy and natural to use bothhands? Are the typewriters 
losing or gaining in intellect on the handwriters? The 
answer is vital to the case for ambidexterity. 


RAMBLING DRIVING RECOLLECTIONS.—I. 


H IGHLAND conveyances of all kinds are in striking 
‘L contrast to the Quicksilvers and Royal Mails of 
the South which were run off the roads by the steam- 
engine. I have said something in a previous article of 
the rickety old postchaise, with its cracked windows 
and groaning springs, which was the conveyance of the’ 
more affluent travellers who did not indulge in a private 
carriage. That is to say, when they could get it, for 
latterly the postchaise was only to be found on the 
more frequented routes. Then a survival of the past, 
like the superannuated stagecoach, it has often run up 
the stable yard into a back shed, to be utilised as a 
roosting place for the poultry. Elsewhere in the far 
North and the wild West the only means of moving about 


_ was the ‘‘machine”, and so it still is styled in those 


argument is that if we cease to be lopsided mentally | 


and manually not only our brain power will be more 


' boast of more than one or two. 


habile and in general better fitted to its work but that — 


even our moral sense will reach the perfection 
dreamed of by Reid and the Scotch philosophers. We 
should no longer take one-sided views of things and 
our perspective of life would be free from all eccentri- 
cities. Such a prospect—which our moral sense or sense 
of humour is not sufficiently well balanced to welcome 
at sight—will indicate the essential difference between 
€ven a very high cultivation of the potential powers of 
the left hand and the ambidexterity implied by the 


back-of-the-world districts. It might be anything from 
a gig or dogcart to a wagonette. Even flourishing 
inns doing a fair amount of tourist traffic could seldom 
The shrewd innkeeper 
knew his business: he had no notion of horses eating 
their heads off in the winter ; the last idea in his mind 
was to speed the parting guest. When you alighted at 
the inn you had to await your turn, and the Highland 
tour on wheels was in every way a discipline of 
patience. In the season, with the lony stages 
and short commons, no cattle were so severely over- 
tasked. Cruel the drivers were not, for the indolent 
man is merciful to his beast, and as they were never in 
a hurry themselves, they seldom hustled the horses. 
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As you crawled up one ascent after another, and in 
common prudence saved the shaky forelegs on the 
down track, you had ample time to appreciate the 
scenery, when it was not dimmed in a downpour or 
swathed in impenetrable mist. Hard worked as he 
was between the shafts, the horse of all work had an 
occasional turn at the plough, and had been taken up 
from soft food on the rushy meadow grass, with slight 
stimulant in shape of sour oats and musty hay. It isa 
remarkable fact, but I can hardly remember ever having 
seen a lively young animal in Highland gig harness: 
it was a different thing altogether when you were riding 
a hard-pulling ‘‘ shelt” through the bogs of Skye or 
the Shetland morasses. Yet the galled old stager had 
good reason to bless the Jewish observance of the 
Scottish Sabbath. Whether from humanity or prin- 
ciple, or regard for opinion, as a rule no money could 
tempt your host to send out his machine of a Sunday. 
** Na, na, I dinna hold wi’ Sabbath breaking ” was the 
invariable response, with possibly a suggestion that 
you would do well to attend the parish kirk, which 
might be half a dozen long moorland miles away. 

In these aggravating Highland drives much depended 
on your driver. When he led the horse round to the 
door, I would cast an anxious glance at his face. 
Sometimes it was a case of impenetrable stolidity ; 
worse even than the companion of Scott’s friend Will 
Clerk, the ‘* wight ” looked as if he could not even talk 
about bendleather. If there was a quick, furtive side 
glance or a twinkle in the eye, then you saw your way 
straight before you. Hurry no man’s cattle is a golden 
rule in the intercourse between the Sassenach and the 
Hielandman. Bide your time: curb your loquacity: 
proffer a tobacco pouch of strong Cavendish ; pass on 
casually the flask of Glenlivat whiskey, and the fish 
rises to the fly, giving play if handled judiciously. 
One old fellow in West Ross, a drunken vagabond, 
who worked for the inn within a mile of our shooting 
lodge, became a great ally of mine. He could carry 
his liquor discreetly and was seldom overtaken save on 
the Sabbath. A queer blend of piety and superstition, 
he was full of his ‘* cracks” when you had won his con- 
fidence. He came of a smuggling race, and took an 
honest pride in the lawless exploits of his forefathers on 
storm-beaten coasts, where sheriff officers and game- 
keepers carried their lives in their hands. One evening, 
when we supped together in a turf-thatched change- 
house where we were weather-bound, he waxed con- 
fidential after the third or fourth tumbler. He told of 
his father’s death resulting from the ghost of a man 
whose fall from the cliffs had never been accounted for. 
And he hinted at some similar prognostication, vouch- 
safed himself by his grandmother's second sight. Say 
what you will, it is impossible not to be impressed by the 
intense conviction on the solemn face, in a'cabin where 
you could scarcely distinguish the blackened rafters 
through the clouds of the peat reek. So he would 
speak with bated breath of the water horse that 
stabled in the unfathomed depths of Loch Suainabhal, 
believed sometimes to cross his breed with those refrac- 
tory hill ponies who gave the drovers infinite trouble in 
herding them to the Falkirk Tryste. 

A very different character was the driver of the 
mailcart from Dingwall to Skye Ferry. A fluent talker 
and breezy man of the world, he was familiar with all 
kinds of company, from the sportsman or Cockney 
tourist to the shepherds and keepers, or even down to 
the packmen and vagrants to whom he gave an occa- 
sional lift. He prided himself on ready wit, but really 
he had only a short allowance of standing jokes, 
dragged in to do duty on all possible occasions. On 
the other hand he had the gossip of the country 
at his finger-ends and would have been a godsend 
to the novelist in quest of local colour. And what 
a mixed society that mailcart carried! There were 
lairds and burghers, gillies exchanging the herring- 
fishing for an autumnal spell on the moors, and buxom 
young women shifting their situations. Those ladies, 
though not over-particular, were sometimes put to the 
blush, for the gentlemen lost no opportunity of liquoring 
up, and then the conversation got remarkably easy and 
animated. I remember one occasion when the vehicle 
broke down in a drenching downpour near the inn 
of Achnashiel, and we passed a sociable and merry 


| evening together in the public parlour. The marvel was. 
that such accidents were not more frequent, for the 
cart was piled with boxes, portmanteaux, gun-cases, 
casks of tar for the sheep-washing and coils of wire- 
fencing, with a couple of setters or a collie chained on 
the top and continually slipping over at peril of 
being strangled. 

To change the scene to the South and less primitive 
methods of progression. For years I used to be a 
familiar of Stirling Castle when rather fast Highland 
regiments were in garrison there for recruiting purposes. 
Short leave in those days was easily obtained : we were 
always going on fishing expeditions or arranging picnics 
to Callender, Loch Ard or the Trossachs. Scratch teams. 
were the order of the day, for no man would condescend 
to drive a single horse when he could club with a com- 
rade to get up atandem. Tandem driving is always a 
case of trusting in Providence, but when the leader is 
more used to the saddle than the collar, and fractious 
in both, you may count upon casualties with tolerable 
confidence. Reprobates who would have been consigned 
to the coaches in the old days, used to be picked up for 
a £20 note or less, and when short of work and 
bursting with corn, they were exceedingly awkward to 
handle. Consequently smashes or spills were of no infre- 
quent occurrence. The Castle was a strong position in the 
middle ages, but with the sharp turns and the precipitous. 
street, when on wheels, it is far more dangerous to get. 
out than to get ia. My bones ache now when I think 
of one incident. When fishing rods and luncheon 
basket had been stowed away, the leader jibbed, reared 
and fairly sat down. There were willing hands enough 
to give us a send off, so reconsidering the matter he 
bolted. He shot across the court, spun round out of 
the gates, and I who was holding on behind came a 
portentous cropper on the cobbie stones. Fortunately 
a thick coat broke the fall, and after all 1 was better off 
than my friends who came to signal grief at the bottom 
of the High Street. On another occasion when coach- 
man I congratulated myself on driving through the 
town successfully and was spinning along merrily to 
Stirling bridge—with its many historical associations. 
It is somewhat arched and rather narrow, and rising 
the other end was a train of travelling tinkers with their 
donkey carts. One unlucky ass began to bray; the 
horses were running in snaffles, and before I could get 
a fair pull the collision came off. It was a clear crash 
and smash, and never was there a more sonorous spill 
than when we came rattling down on the top of the 
pots and pans. When we picked ourselves up, though 
there were no doctors’ bills to pay, it was a good 
morning’s work for the tinkers, the saddler and the 
coachbuilder. ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


CHEVALEER.” 


ECULIARLY blessed, at this season, the lot of the 
born playgoer. How good it is, for him, to be 
home once more, going the round of the new plays! 
His cheeks are flushed, his eyes sparkle, his heart beats 
high. His holiday soon palled on him. He sighed to. 
find the world so formless, life so diffuse and raw. His 
stomach rebelled for the neatly cooked slices of life to: 
which it is accustomed. He thought wistfully of those 
dear neat oppositions of character, those dear slick 
conflicts of will, framed in gilt frames, with curtains to 
roll quickly down on them at crucial moments—things. 
with positive beginnings and definite endings, with 
exciting developments sandwiched in between. The 
sun seemed to him to be shining too violently, and of 
no set purpose—to be shining alike on the just and 
on the unjust -—quite otherwise than: the gentle and dis-. 
criminating ‘‘lime”. The sea, too, was over-large, 
over-insistent—out-of-the-picture. As a_back-cloth,. 
seen through a window ‘‘ up centre”, the sea is well 
enough. But as ‘“‘ mother and lover of men the sea” is 
outstepping the proper limits of its function. The born 
playgoer is glad to have left it, and all those other 
chaotic phenomena, behind him, and to set his face once 
more to the footlights. The orchestra strikes up. Soon 
the curtain will rise. And, be the play good or bad, 
our friend will be well-content. A starving man doesn’t 


stickle about the quality of his meal. 
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I, who am a made, and not a born, playgoer, find 
myself in very different case. My dearest delight in 
the prospect of a holiday is that I shall be quit of 
theatrical art for a while ; and during the holiday itself 
my delight in being thus quit is cumulative. I become 
more and more enamoured of the-world-at-first-hand, 
until I positively sicken at the mention of anything 
connected with the art of the theatre. Not to be a 
born playgoer is, in some respects, of course, bad for 
a dramatic critic in the exercise of his craft. Such an 
one is apt to be unduly harsh, condemning plays for 
obedience to conventions which are really inevitable. 
On the other hand, he has this virtue, denied to the 
critic who is a born playgoer: he is merciless to the 
false conventions which the born playgoer either ima- 
gines to be inevitable, or imagines not to be conven- 
tions at all. He has a wholesome influence, in that 
he strictly applies to plays the test of actual life; and 
he may be forgiven if he does not always make due 
allowance for the necessary little differences between 
life and art. Towards the end of a season he tends to 
be less harsh in his judgments. He has become, toa 
certain extent, habituated to the theatre. He may be 
deceived even by pieces of flagrant falseness. But this 
force of habit is only temporary. Away from theatres, 
he is quickly himself again; and at the end of his 
holiday he is harder to please than ever. 

There are some half-dozen new plays at this moment. 
As yet, feeling myself to be in a dangerous mood, and 
wishing my claws to do as little harm as possible, I 
have seen only one of them. I chose the play at the 
Garrick Theatre—‘* The Chevaleer "—because it is by 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, who has always seemed to me 
to be of all successful playwrights the most nearly in 
touch with actual life—a man of the theatre, assuredly, 
but a man with only one foot planted in it, with only 
one eye on it: a man who tries to bring life into the 
theatre, rather than to clap the theatre down on life. 

Though he has never faltered in his allegiance to life, 
Mr. Jones, in his recent work has (needlessly, I think) 
narrowed his vision of life. Not only has he, a critic, 
a man of ideas, kept ideas and criticism outside the 


thing about the innocent escapade of Lady Anne 
Killond and the young man. The rest of the plot 
hinges on their belief that a certain person does know 
all about it and is trying to blackmail them. This is 
a new and amusing idea, and it is worked out very 
ingeniously. A supposed blackmailer, imagining that 
the favours showered on him are the reward of his 
own personal charm, is an invention of which Mr. Jones 
has good reason to be proud. But this invention, in 
itself, would not be enough to distinguish the play from 


| the rest of Mr. Jones’ recent work: the atmosphere 


| Dickens. 
' ment. 


scheme of his work, devoting himself almost wholly to | 
comedies of manners and comedies of intrigue: he has | 


further confined himself to the portrayal of one par- 
ticular class of the community, and to the handling of 
one particular motive. Letting my memory range over 


his recent plays, I find that the effect is rather like » 


looking at, a frieze in which the same figures recur 
again and again. Always a fashionable lady and 


gentleman trying to get themselves out of a scrape; 
and, though the circumstances of the scrape vary, the | 


scrape is always essentially the same ; and the lady and 


gentleman, and their friends, and the atmosphere, and | 


the issue, are always essentially the same. Nobody could 
write this kind of play so skilfully—with such lightness 
and verisimilitude—as Mr. Jones; but it does seem a 
pity that Mr. Jones should be for ever lavishing his power 


on this one kind of play. Soon after the curtain rose | 


on ‘‘ The Chevaleer”, I began to fear that Mr. Jones 


had set out determined to give us exactly the same | 


kind of pleasure as we have had so often before. The 
scene is the hall of the Woolpack Hotel at Grandbury ; 
the time, early morning. A lady, dressed for travelling, 
cautiously emerges from a door in the gallery. From 
a door on the other side of the gallery emerges a gentle- 
man. At sight of him she shows signs of great alarm. 
She says they must not be seen together. We learn that 


on the previous day she had had a quarrel with her | 


husband, Sir John Kellond, and had hurriedly left the 
house, to stay with a friend. The young man, who 
Was staying in the house, and who is vaguely in love 
with her, had followed her to Grandbury, knowing 
that she would have to wait there to catch her train. 


Circumstances forced them to sleep at the Woolpack | 


Hotel. 
know. 
promised beyond redemption. 
makings of just such a play as Mr. Jones has so often 
given us. We foresee that there will be dim suspicions 
and frantic subterfuges, angry accusations by a plain 
straightforward husband, cynical advice from friends, 
and all the rest of it. 
Mr. Jones has so arranged that nobody knows any- 


Their one object, now, is that no one should 


If the affair leaks out, the lady will be com- | 
Here we have all the 


But our prevision is falsified. | 


would be still the same. The play is a departure in 
virtue of the fact that the blackmailer (who is a central 
figure, to which all the others are subordinate) is a 
character copied from low life. 

‘* Copied from”? No, assuredly, Mr. Jones invented 
this Chevaleer out of his own head, or synthesised him 
out of old novels. I dare say that in the day of Tom 
Jones, or thereabouts, there may have been travelling 
showmen not unlike the extraordinary creature that 
Mr. Jones trots out for us. In modern times they 
do not, could not, exist. The modern proprietor of 
shows is quite an ordinary man of business ; and the 
Chevaleer, with his wild costume and his wild vocabu- 
lary, is not even a caricature: he is a figment, and 
more frankly a figment than is to be found anywhere in 
The point is whether he is an amusing fig- 
Usually, on the stage, a character who talks in 
an eccentric and florid manner, soon becomes a bore. 
Mr. Pinero is very fond of giving us such characters. 
But Mr. Jones has a true sense for the verbal grotesque. 
The Chevaleer, every time he speaks, says something 
truly grotesque, and therefore delightful. And, as he 
talks more or less throughout the entire play, the 
evening passes very pleasantly. 

Mr. Bourchier has an admirable conception of the 
part. But, as usual, he mars his performance by his 
grim determination to be funny at any price, however 
cheap. If only he were not manager of his own 
theatre, if only he were under the control of some 
stern stage-manager, how capital a comedian he might 
become! As it is, not content with irrelevant antics 
and grimaces at every juncture, he is actually beginning 
to write his own parts. When Lady Anne, in the hotel 
scene, says that she wants a cup of black coffee and a 
carriage, Mr. Bourchier quickly repeats her order to 
the proprietor—‘‘ A cup of black carriage”. I urge 
Mr. Bourchier not to go in for authorship. But the 
exhortation might come with more weight from Mr. 
Jones. Max BEERBOHM. 


NATIONAL OPERA: a.p. 1954. 


H's MAJESTY carefully perused Mr. Max Beer- 

bohm’s article entitled ‘* A Panacea”, and finding 
its counsel good, promptly acted in accordance with it. 
All the theatres were closed; in defiance of Habeas 
Corpus many manufacturers of musical comedies were 
sentenced by him to long terms of imprisonment with- 
out trial; and peace reigned in the theatrical world, 
the cold peace that reigns on the moon. Then his 
Majesty sighed for other worlds to conquer, and turned 
his attention to music. - After attending several of the 
Queen’s Hall concerts he decided that they should be 
continued on condition that Mr. Henry J. Wood satisfied 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Hubert Parry Bart., and 
Sir C. Villiers Stanford that he could write first species 
counterpoint in two parts without too many errors. 
He did not wish to tax the examiners by making the 
test more difficult. There remained opera. Covent 
Garden he permitted to remain open on the ground that 
fancy dress balls met a common need and that the 
season May—August had nothing whatever to do with 
music. His Majesty quickly saw that as there was 
no opera to close, it would be well to create one, and 
he gave orders for the immediate establishment of a 
National Opera. 

Mr. Charles Manners was entrusted with the work 
of organisation and at once started with all his 
customary energy. Mr. Manners rightly argued that 
there could be no opera without an opera-house, and 
that all the theatres being closed—and anyhow, there 
was not a suitable one in London—it would be neces- 
sary to build one. That determination taken, he was 
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not long in perceiving that a house could scarcely be 
built without a site. Here his difficulties began. 


wished to be represented exclusively ; and ultimately 


A | Mr. Balfour, in despair—for the estimates had not been 


certain nobleman, a musical enthusiast, was approached. taken—went to the country on the broad issue, That 


He owned considerable land south-west of London and 
he was rich. So delighted was he at the notion of an 
opera which he could have connected with his house by 
telephone and so hear all Wagner without stirring from 


| 
| 


his own fireside that he offered the leasehold of a | 
and now that Mr. Caldwell is no more we wish to 


portion of a certain park for exactly five times the sum 
he had asked of a builder. When his agent was asked 
why such an invidious distinction should be drawn 
between builder and operatic entrepreneur the answer 
was clear and to the point. Houses, it was urged, are 
a public necessity, whereas opera is a luxury; and 
though his lordship was prepared to sell for building 
purposes at a low figure (rather than not sell at all) he 
could not think of pauperising the middle classes. 
Negotiations with this, that and the other landowner 
went on for some time without result—all wished to 
make the utmost possible farthing out of the nation’s 
need for an opera, just as the coal-owners had done in 
the case of the nation’s need for coal during the Boer 
war. At last his Majesty became impatient and ordered 
a part of his Sandringham estate to be removed to the 
centre of London. The engineers protested that the 
difficulties were too great ; but the King’s indomitable 
will carried all before it, and at length the impossible 
was accomplished. It was afterwards freely admitted 
by all who understood the question that in no other 
way could a site have been found. A committee next 
visited the principal opera-houses of Germany, Italy, 
France, Finland and Venezuela, and after the delivery 
of their report an architect was set to work, the plans 
were made and the building was commenced. Money 
was drawn from three sources: the King’s private 
bounty and the generosity of private individuals; 
second, half the Chantrey Bequest was diverted to 
the purpose, there being, on the evidence of sundry 
Royal Academicians, no more really fine pictures to be 
bought ; and last, a tax of nineteen shillings in the 
pound was put on the incomes of the drawing-room 
balladmongers. In this way ample funds were pro- 
vided. Mr. James Caldwell, M.P., protested vociferously 
against the taxation of the people’s music ; but as the 
Speaker of the House of Commons and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the army gave him their most solemn 
promise that the pirates should not be touched he with- 
drew his opposition. The building was soon completed. 
It included, besides a conservatory, a back-garden and 
all the appointments dear to Balham, an iron safe-room 
in which the director could hide from irate prima donnas 
and tenors with high B flats. 

And now opened a period of wrangling and dis- 
pute which will be within the memory of even our 
oldest readers. The choice of a conductor and a band 
was left to the director—though there were smothered 
objections to the appointment of an Englishman, it being 
considered that only an American or a foreigner should 
be permitted to meddle with an English opera. This 
was overruled, however, Mr. Galloway M.P. pointing 
out that if Messrs. Wood and Vickers were English- 
men and Mr. Hamish MacCunn a Scotchman, that was 
scarcely their fault and it was hardly fair that the mere 
misfortune of birth should debar them from getting 
employment in their native country. Finding that none 
of the pirates desired the post Mr. James Caldwell M.P. 
offered no opposition. And now commenced the fell 
combat. What operas were to be played? Who were 
to be the singers? We pass over the many painful 
scenes which occurred, the scuffles on the floor of the 
House, the challenges and arrangements made to fight 
duels on the stage before large audiences as soon as 
the theatre should be opened. These, though decidedly 
low, had perhaps their uses, for the attention of the 
country was drawn to the fact that opera was the 
burning question of the hour. A compromise sug- 
gested by his Majesty as regarded the operas 
was ultimately accepted by the Irish, English, 
Welsh and Scotch members, Mr. Caldwell alone 
remaining irreconcileable, although he was offered 
a knighthood, baronetcy or even peerage if he would 
only agree to something, to anything. But this was 
not the end: the rows were even hotter and angrier 
about the choice of principal singers. Each nationality 


| touch as lightly as may be on this matter. 


_ was carried. Then arrived a painful incident. 


the best singers, irrespective of race, be engaged, and 
that the choice be left to Mr. Charles Manners. He 
came back with a triumphant majority and his resolution 
It be- 


hoves us to be just and even generous to a fallen foe ; 


A high 
regard for truth has ever marked our conduct when 
it suited our convenience, and therefore we must say 
that Mr. Caldwell went a little too far when he 
moved that none but pirated band-parts and chorus- 
parts be used. The discussion was fiery. He spoke 
eloquently of the interests of the public. Mr. Galloway 
ironically suggested that none but pickpockets be 
engaged as money-takers, pointing out that if these 
connived with the check-takers to do Mr. Manners out 
of a trifling £50 per night, they would be enabled to 
sell places to the public at half-price. Mr. Caldwell 
challenged a division in spite of a protest from the 
Speaker. Mr. Caldwell had indeed forgotten one 
small fact. The whole country had been stirred to the 
depths by the fight for an opera ; the music-publishers had 
looked after their interests ; and it was computed that 
of Mr. Balfour’s majority of six hundred odd not fewer 
than five hundred and fifty were publishers or engravers 
or printers of music. Mr. Caldwell found himself 
in a minority of one. He took the blow meekly. 
Carried home through the kindly offices of Messrs. 
William Boosey and Galloway, he was laid on a sofa, 
and taking them gently by the hands he was understood 
to murmur that times had changed and he was now about 
to act consistently, as he had ever done, in the public 
interest. He then passed peacefully away; and his 
funeral was largely attended by gentlemen, carrying 
brown-paper packets under their arms. The pirates 
sent a wreath of artificial flowers cut out of pirated 
copies of some of the most popular music-hall songs of 
the hour. The following week all the pirates were 
summoned to the bar of the House and reprimanded 
by the Speaker and told to go and earn an honest 
livelihood. As the chief object of their admiration 
was gone, they mournfully obeyed. 

The opening night arrived, but not before Mr. 
Manners had gone through many trials. Oft he 
resorted to the iron room and waited there trembling 
until an unusually pertinacious female had been got 
rid of. The number of prima donnas in search 
of engagements was astounding. Most of them, it 
is true, had never been on the stage, and many had 
only received one term’s tuition at the Guildhall 
school ; but all alike were confident that at their first 
appearance they would eclipse Calvé, Ternina and the 
rest. At last Mr. Manners hit upon an ingenious 
device. He had them shown into rooms a dozen at a 
time, and there they proclaimed their own surpassing 
merits and talked scandal about each other, while the: 
business of the opera was not interrupted. Almost as: 
troublesome were the composers. It is said that no 
fewer than five hundred and thirty-seven scores were 
sent in before the very foundation stone was laid, and for 
more than a year they continued to arrive in enormous 
numbers. A site was obtained in Wales and a store- 
house erected, and there the MSS. were sent in pan- 
technicons as fast as they came in. The applications 
for free seats were appalling. Ratepayers wanted them 
for nothing because they had already paid the tax- 
collector; students because the institution was a 
national and educational one ; maiden ladies on general 
grounds and unless—well, they would come armed 
with umbrellas; county councillors because it was 
their duty (and that of their wives, children, aunts,’ 
uncles and cousins) to see that the tone of the per- 
formances was kept up to the Balham standard. Yet 
the prices were not high :— 


Fauteuils Qs. 113d. 
Boxes 19s. 119d. 
Grand Circle 4S. 119d. 
Gallery... 119d. 
People’s Saturday Afternoon performances : 
All parts of the house... 9d. 
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The county councillors were the most troublesome. 


Their committee interdicted ‘‘ Faust”, ‘‘Carmen”, 


‘*The Valkyrie”, ‘‘ Tristan”, ‘‘ Tannhauser” and a 
dozen other works on the ground of their indecency, 
and they cut the first scene of the last act of 
‘* Lohengrin” because it takes place in a bedroom very 
late at night. As one committeeman remarked, the 
cut not only saved his grandmother’s blushes, but 
enabled the family to reach home in time for supper. 
Mr. Manners was in despair and it was not until Mrs. 
Ormiston had been entreated by the greatest in the 
land that her objections, and consequently those of 
the committee, were overcome. So ‘‘ Faust” was 
announced for the opening. Long before 7 o’clock the 
theatre was filled, and the representation created the 
warmest enthusiasm. 

The concern flourished and its success had far-reach- 
ing effects. Opera-houses sprang up all over the 
country and everyone went to the opera as a matter of 
course. 
People no longer said ‘‘I’m going to the opera to- 
night ”: on the contrary, if they could not go they felt 


called upon to explain why. We produced that host of | 


native composers who are now the pride of all Europe ; 
we had no longer to seek our singers in such forgotten 
spots as Bayreuth and Milan; we became a musical 
people and. learnt to be glad of it. 

Thus was opera established, and the present writer, 
remembering the state of affairs in 1904, would like to 
know how it could have been done otherwise. 

Joun F. Runciman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SPOILING OF ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


7 Sept., 1904. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to intrude in your columns 
and draw attention to the practice which is becoming 
increasingly common of writing he, she or it don’t for 
doesn’t, putting a plural verb to a singular noun ? 
This kitchen English has, I think, been imported from 
America. Even good writers make this horrid blunder, 
vide Anthony Trollope’s novels passim. Thackeray 
offends in this respect also, putting the expression in 
the mouths of educated people mind you. I have seen 
don’t for doesn’t in a leader in the ‘‘ Times”. Several 
treatises which I have perused, and papers which I have 
heard read, on good and bad English omitted all refer- 
ence to this odious blunder. I am afraid that under 
the plea of usage it may at last become classical. If 
critics would come down heavily upon authors who 


offend grossly there might be some hope of keeping the 


English language pure. I saw ‘If I was him” in the 
pages of a celebrated novelist not long ago. I notice 
also that dictionaries are beginning to give “‘ occur” 
as one of the meanings of transpire—such is the effect 
of usage. 
Your obedient servant, 
An AnGry Man. 


pms lax use of transpire to which our correspondent 
refers began certainly a hundred years ago. Kingsley 
makes Tom Thurnall use the inelegant ‘‘ He don’t”. We 
have been surprised to hear it used and half defended 
by one of the greatest and nicest scholars of the day. 
Can ‘‘ An Angry Man” tell us the exact shade of differ- 
ence between reading a paper and perusing one? We 
should be glad to know this, for the revival of peruse 
is marked. —Ep. S.R.| 


THE INTRUSION OF THEN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Cromford Road, East Putney, 5 September. 


Singers and players found ample employment. | 


Sir,—Will you allow me to supplement what has — 


been said by the writer of your excellent article on the 
‘* Trespasses of To” with a protest against the per- 
sistent intrusion of ‘‘then”’ as an adjective? Only the 


other day, in a letter dealing with the Adolf Beck case, | 


a gentleman of high legal position referred to ‘‘ the 
then state of the law”. To plead that such a phrase 
is elliptical and that ‘‘ then”, employed in this way, is 
still an adverb, is merely to suggest an excuse for the 
bad English of careless or inferior writers. 

In the seventeenth century, a ‘‘then ” philosopher 
(one John Locke) referring to style, said: ‘* Since it is 
English that an English gentleman will have constant 
use of, that is the language he should chiefly cultivate.” 
In view of the ‘‘now” danger which threatens our 
noble but unfortunate language from the popular 
novelist and second-rate journalist, its accurate use 
cannot be too strenuously insisted on ; and I sincerely 
hope that your article may awaken some sense of the 
respect due to our mother tongue in the breasts of 
many of the educated English gentlemen who, at the 
present time, have leisure for reflection, either amid 
the ‘‘here” scenes of rural England or the ‘‘ there” 
solitudes of Continental lakes and mountains. 

Yours faithfully, 


QUITE TOO TO. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your article on the trespasses of the small but 
officious ‘‘ to” omitted one domain which this preposi- 
tion has unlawfully invaded. The older writers, follow- 
ing the proper logic of the word, used to prefer one 
thing before another. This idiom has fallen into entire 
disuse, and now almost savours of pedantry. No doubt 
both ‘‘ preferred to” and ‘‘ compared may be 
found in the best writers of many generations back— 
for example, Bacon and Addison. But the gist of the 
accusation against the modern writer is his steady 
rejection of the better idiom. Is it not also time that 
the use of some rarer prepositions—for example, 
‘‘against”’, in its temporal use—should be revived? 
Most people think it rather vulgar to make preparations 
against an arrival. Yours, &c. 

W. Beacn THomss. 


LORD GREY AND THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL- 
SHIP OF CANADA. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEWw. 
Merrylands Hotel, Great Bookham, 
Leatherhead, Surrey, 
5 September, 1904. 
Si1r,—Kindly allow me to correct one statement in 
your remarks on this subject. Without any disparage- 
ment of your eulogy on the Governor-General elect, the 


_words ‘‘Every Imperial organisation—the Empire 


League, the League of the Empire, the Colonial 
Institute—has cailed on him to speak on every import- 
ant occasion” go far beyond the facts, so far, at least, 
as the British Empire League, which is doubtless 
meant by ‘‘ the Empire League ”, since no such organi- 
sation so-called exists, is concerned. 

Lord Grey is in no way connected with the League, nor 
has he ever spoken at one of its meetings. The British 
Empire League, with its long list of distinguished 
names among its officers and council, has never had 
occasion to rely upon speakers outside its own ranks, 
except in the case of colonial ministers, for support. 
At the same time, speaking solely as an individual 
member of the council, I have no doubt that if Lord 
Grey were to intimate his desire to signalise his 


| appointment as Governor-General of Canada by joining 


the roll of an organisation which includes many leading 


_ representative Canadians, he would receive a cordial 


welcome. Yours obediently, 


HERMAN W. Marcus. 


DISCOVERIES IN RHODESIA. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
London, E.C., 6 September, 1904. 


Sir,—In the City article in your last issue, I notice 
some remarks as to the reported discovery of ‘‘ Banket ”’ 
in Rhodesia. The article contains the following: 
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‘* So far, the directors of neither company have seen fit 
either to confirm or to deny the rumours . . . There 
seems to be no reasonable doubt that an important dis- 
covery has been made, but the withholding of the facts 
from the shareholders is not a commendable thing.” I, 
like many others interested in Rhodesia, am very keen 
to get some information regarding these reported dis- 
coveries, but as you state that there seems no reason- 
able doubt of an important discovery, it would appear 
that you are better informed than most people, and 


therefore I with others would be thankful for any detail 


you can impart. Yours faithfully, N. 


|The rumours have this week been confirmed officially, | 


and the reason given for the delay in acquainting the 
shareholders of the Rhodesia Exploration Company 
with the facts is that it was desired to increase the 
interest of that company in the properties which are 
known to contain the reef. The banket, or rudimentary 
conglomerate formation, has been traced for many miles 
in Rhodesia, but it does not always contain gold in 
payable quantities. Investigations on this particular 
formation do not extend further than four miles, but 
they show that it can be worked ata profit. At one 
point at a depth of 250 feet the average is 19 dwts. 
The official circular will furnish ‘‘N.” and others in- 
terested with full details.—Ep. S. R.] 


BIOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—In Mr. W. E. Manners’ recent biography of 
the Marquis of Granby, commander of the British con- 
tingent in Germany during the Seven Years’ War, there 
are a few passages which are liable to criticism on 
account of their want of accuracy. 

‘*Scottish regiments existed before this” (1747) 
** considerably, and served at Dettingen and Fontenoy.” 
Scottish regiments, it is true, had been in the British 
army long before this, and had been represented not 
only at Dettingen and Fontenoy, but also in the cam- 
paigns of William III. and Marlborough. But no 
Highland regiment was present at Dettingen, and only 
one at Fontenoy. The author’s statement, construed 
with its context, gives the impression that regiments of 
Highland Scotsmen were present at Dettingen, which 
was not the case. Falkirk can hardly be called ‘‘a 
crushing defeat” to the English army. The lefts of 
both armies were beaten. Wolfe and others refer to it 
as but a trifling success for the insurgents. That the 
12th, 37th and 23rd Regiments suffered most at Minden 
is only partially correct. The regiment which lost most 
of all was the 20th ; its loss was 321 killed or wounded. 
The 12th’s loss was 302, the 23rd’s 217. To what extent 
the 37th suffered I do not know, but it lost less than 
the 20th and the 12th, which, as is definitely stated on 
good authority, were the heaviest sufferers in the field. 
(Vide the regimental records of the corps I have 
named. ) 

Finally | would call attention to the fact that the 
brilliant part played by Daulhatt’s Grenadiers at War- 
burg, and the equally brilliant part played by the 
5th Fusiliers at Wilhelmsthal, are by no means done 
justice to in the author's narratives of those battles. 

Yours, 
Pro VERITATE. 
SCOTT AND KEBLE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Shrewsbury, 5 September, 1904. 

Sir,—Of your courtesy, permit me to say that I shall 
be obliged to any of your readers who will kindly tell me 
the date of the first publication of Scott's 

** Many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant.” 
and the same of Keble’s 


** While from some rude and powerless arm 
A shaft in season sent, 
Shall light upon some lurking harm, 
And work some wonder little meant.” 
De S. 


REVIEWS. 
THE NEW BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


‘¢The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher.”” Variorum 
Edition. Vol. I. London: George Bell and 
A. H. Bullen. 1904. 10s. 6d. net. 


VARIORUM edition of the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher these 
‘“twin stars that run 
Their glorious course round Shakespeare’s golden 
sun” 


initiated by two such eminent Elizabethan scholars as 
Mr. P. A. Daniel and Mr. R. Warwick Bond is a 
literary event of some importance. This first hand- 
some volume is to be followed in due course by eleven 
others, the last to contain memoirs and excursuses for 
which Mr. A. H. Bullen—to whose enterprise this edition 
is due—will be responsible. The chief features of this 
edition arethese. Instead of the chronological arrange- 
ment of the plays adopted by Dyce the arrangement of 
the second folio of 1679 is to be followed; and wisely, 
for in the case of many of the dramas it is not possible 
to fix with any approach to certainty the date of their 
first appearance. To each play will be prefixed pro- 
legomena dealing with the bibliography of original 
editions, with the date of composition, with the state of 


_ the text, and with the source or sources of the plot. To 
these will be added succinct summaries of the plots 
' themselves which in the case of these dramatists 


will be particularly acceptable, and finally the theatrical 
history of each drama will be given beginning with 
the entries on the Stationers’ Registers and coming 
down to the latest modern revivals. 

The settlement of the adopted text will of course be 
left to the discretion of the several editors, but all 
important variants in the quartos and folios will be 
noted at the foot of each page. Both the spelling and 
the punctuation will, as in Dyce’s edition, be modernised. 
No one can take exception to revised punctuation, but 
we think the old spelling with certain modifications 
perhaps should have been retained, as such alteration 
sometimes seriously affects the rhythm. It is admitted 
in the publishers’ note that, had the needs of scholars 
only been considered, the old spelling would have been 
retained, but ‘‘ on ordinary readers who go to Beaumont 
and Fletcher for poetry and passion and wit it has 
merely a disturbing effect”. We doubt this. No 
ordinary reader who has not some tincture of scholar- 
ship is likely to go to Beaumont and Fletcher for poetry 
and passion and wit, still less for an apparatus criticus 
and prolegomena which as they are prominent features 
of this edition he will be scarcely expected to ignore. 

The present volume which is the first instalment ot 
this edition contains five plays, ‘‘ The Maid’s Tragedy” 
and ‘‘ Philaster” edited by Mr. P. A. Daniel; and ‘*‘A 
King and No King ”, ‘* The Scornful Lady” and ‘‘ The 
Custom of the Country” edited by Mr. R. Warwick 
Bond. The projectors of the edition are certainly to be 
congratulated on securing the services of such editors. 
The erudition, the scrupulous exactness and the un- 
wearied industry of Mr.-P. A. Daniel have long been 
proverbial among scholars and Mr. Warwick Bond 
though he belongs to a younger generation has more 
than won his spurs by his monumental edition of Lyly’s 


| works for the Clarendon Press. 


The critical recension of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
though much solid work had been done by Weber—to 


_ say nothing of the valuable occasional contributions of 


Lewis Theobald and Monck Mason and some useful 
work by Seward—practically began with Dyce, whose 
edition which appeared between 1843 and 1846 has so 
completely superseded its predecessors that they are 


| scarcely worth consideration. But Dyce who as usual 


contented himself with the minimum of what is expected 
from a conscientious editor, excellently and admirably 
as he carried out what he undertook, left much to be 
done by his successors : and we speak with measure 
when we say that Messrs. Daniel and Bond have amply 
supplied what Dyce left to be supplemented. The text 
of this edition has been the result of a careful and even 
exhaustive collation of the numerous quartos which are 
of any importance as well of the two folios of 1647 and 
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1679, for in only one of these plays ‘‘ The Custom of 
the Country” has the task been simplified by the 
absence of any other original sources than the two 
folios. What increases an editor’s difficulties is not 
merely the multiplicity of the sources of the text but 
that there is very rarely any particular source to which 
paramount authority can be said to belong. Of the 
difficulties involved in settling the text and of the pains 
which have been taken in recording the variants Mr. 
Daniel’s treatment of ‘‘ Philaster” is an example. Of 
this play there are two quartos published during 
Fletcher's lifetime ; a third was published three years 
and a fourth nine years after his death, a fifth and sixth 
appeared subsequently, the text of the folio being 
printed from the sixth which is not only the latest 
but the most corrupt. The first quarto is so full of 
corruptions and interpolations particularly at the be- 
ginning and at the end that Walkley, in printing the 
second quarto, disclaimed both for himself and for 
the printer all responsibility for these blemishes. The 
second quarto is obviously the most likely to carry 
authenticity for appearing as it did during Fletcher’s 
lifetime it may, if only indirectly, have had the benefit 
of his revising hand. The third is mainly a reproduc- 
tion, though not without a few noteworthy variants, of 
the second, but the fourth has been considerably revised, 
and to this fourth quarto preceding editors have attached 
undue importance not apparently considering that the 
revisions made could have no authority as Fletcher had 
long been dead. Mr. Daniel very properly takes his 
stand on the second quarto, never departing from it 
without good reason. But all important variants in 


of succinctness and lucidity. If the volumes which 
succeed the present one maintain the same high 
standard of editing, we shall not only have an edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher which will entirely super- 
sede Dyce’s but which may be fairly said to approach 
finality. 


THE FACE OF A CONTINENT. 


By Israel C. Russell. 
1904. 75. 6d. net. 


HIS latest addition to Mr. Mackinder’s series, 
‘*The Regions of the World”, is the description 

of a continent by one who has continental knowledge 
and experience. Professor Russell is both a teacher 
and an explorer. While it is natural that North 
America should mean to him mainly the United States, 
we must remember that the old lake-floors of the Great 
Basin and the snowfields of Alaska have been alike the 
scene of his researches. The relation of man to the 
varied resources and structure of so vast an area has 
been dealt with in this volume more briefly than the 
author would desire. Fortunately we already possess 
Professor Brigham’s ‘‘Geographic Influences in 
American History”, which may be read as a com- 


*“North America.” London : 


Frowde. 


_panion to Professor Russell’s fundamental treatise. 


The book opens with a description of the continental 
margin, wherein it is well shown that the true con- 
tinent, as so often happens, is in part covered by the 
sea. The steep edge, descending to oceanic waters, 


| lies at some distance from the shore, and retains traces 


the other quartos have been carefully noted and he has | 


shown his judgment in printing by way of appendix the 
full text of the first and concluding portions of the play 
as given in the first quarto, collating them throughout 
with the later editions so far as the actual text is con- 
cerned. Thus has Mr. Daniel furnished the general 
reader with a clear and intelligible text as nearly 
authentic as the circumstances of its transmission will 
allow and at the same time amply satisfied all who are 
interested in the minutiz of textual criticism. And Mr. 
Warwick Bond has been as scrupulous and judicious as 
his coadjutor, as the result of his collations of the per- 
plexing textual sources of ‘‘ A King and No King ” and 
of ‘* The Scornful Lady” abundantly show. His esti- 
mates of the relative value of the seven quartos and of 
the two folios on which the text of the first and of the 
six quartos and folio on which that of the second is 
based are as creditable to his critical acumen as they 
are to his industry. 

In general commentary and exegesis Messrs. Daniel 
and Bond have been more sparing than in their labours 
on the text. And we think wisely. It is a great mis- 
take to overload what is designed to be a standard 
edition of any classic with notes, and in the case of 
Beaumont and Fletcher so much space must neces- 
sarily be occupied with the apparatus criticus that it 
would be impossible to find room for extended com- 


mentary on allusions and on peculiarities and obscurities | i Frotess sell 
_of exposition is his description of the folded structure 


in expression. Not that such commentary has been 


neglected. Nothing could be more satisfactory than | 


the prolegomena to the plays when all that has been 
contributed of any importance to the elucidation of 
their sources and of their history by Mr. Spalding, 
Mr. Fleay, Mr. Macaulay, Dr. Emil Koeppel and others 
has been fully utilised. Where real cruces occur it is 
rare indeed to find that they have not been grappled 


with in the notes, and where explanation and illustra- | 


tion are absolutely needed we have not often to 
complain of their absence. We have only space for 
one example but it is typical. In ‘‘A King and No 
King” occur the lines 


** What art thou that dost creep unto my breast 
And dar’st not see my face? Show forth thyself. 
I feel a pair of fiery wings displayed 
Hither from thence.” 


A reader may well be excused for being puzzled by 
the last words, but Mr. Warwick Bond's note instantly 
turns darkness into daylight. 
displayed hither are blushes mantling in his cheeks ; 
‘from thence’ meaning from Cupid’s resting place in 
his breast.” Such notes are really illumining, models 


‘*The pair of wings | 


of old valleys which cut across it. For the most part, 
however, it has a smooth surface, not because it has 
been worn down by the sea, but because continual 
deposition of new sediment has effaced the features of 
the sunken land. The choice of the line of 100 fathoms 
as the edge of the true continent is probably as arbi- 
trary in America as it is in all our British text-books. 
This line happens to be marked upon the charts; but 
in our case that of 300 or 400 fathoms would express 
the facts more accurately. The variety of problems 
encountered on the North American coast is well seen 
when we compare the ragged outlines and lines of 
islets of the ‘t drowned” land of Maine with the up- 
lifted coral platforms of the tropical region of Yucatan. 

The terms made familiar to us by American geo- 
graphers naturally appear in the present volume. We 
have ‘*‘ peneplain”’ used to express a surface lowered 
to much the same level by continuous subaérial denuda- 
tion. We have that very awkward term, a *‘ Piedmont 
plateau’, spelled with a capital letter, and thus all the 
more misleading. We even have ‘‘ monadnocks”, 
used for isolated hills remaining on the surface of a 
peneplain. The phrases ‘‘ Laurentian lakes” and 
‘*Laurentian mountains” will perhaps be useful to 
geographers, but will only confuse geologists, who 
have long ago secured Laurentian to express a very 


_ ancient stratigraphical period. One of the best ex- 


amples of Professor Russell’s clearness of vision and 


of the Appalachian region. This is to be commended 
to all who know the sections in text-books, and who 
have failed to realise what solid earth-folds mean upon 
the curving surface of our globe. The description 
applies to Southern Ireland equally with North America, 
and is an excellent type of effective condensation. _On 
a few occasions, very few indeed, Professor Russell 
allows rhetoric to get the better of him, as in his 
account of the song-wave of birds at morning, spread- 
ing westward from the meadows of New England to 
the forest-camps in the passes of the Cascades. But 
no geographer is worthy of the name who has not this 
sense of the sweetness of the open air. When, such a 
verbal outburst comes, we know what lies behind this 
judicial partitioning of a continent; and we rejoice 
geographically as the huge teams reap the golden 
undulations of the west, or as the Innuit ‘‘ lashes the 
skirt of his kamlayka about the opening jn which he 
sits”, and urges his kayak out into an ice-flecked sea. 
It is no surprise to learn that geographic details are 


_ still wanting in the case of many regions of America. 


The long promontory of California, the recently dis- 
covered highlands near Hudson Strait, and the peaks 
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of the Olympic range sauth of Vancouver, alike call 
for exploration. The mountainous and grandly broken 
nature of the frontier-lands of Canada and Alaska has, 
moreover, proved somewhat of a shock to those who 
draw lines, for diplomatic purposes, on maps borrowed 
from the schoolroom. Even the Bad Lands, the 
mauvaises terres of the old Canadian explorers, have 
their fascination for Professor Russell in his outdoor 
geographic attitude. The coloured views issued by the 
Geological Survey in some of their earlier memoirs 
have made us familiar with these richly-banded land- 
scapes, where the clearness of the air only intensifies 
the bizarre contrasts of the sand-carved ledges. Our 
author writes, ‘‘ Standing on some commanding crag 
in the Bad Lands in the early morning or when the 
purple shadows of evening fill the gorges and ravines, 
the most unimaginative traveller sees in the silence 
about him the ruins of a vast city, with cathedrals, 
temples, and palaces of varied colours and weird de- 
signs such as no mortal had ever fashioned ”. 

We wish that an actual photograph—for such, if we 
may say so, are in the market—could now replace the 
time-honoured drawing of the Grand Cajion of the 
Colorado, which does duty in so many text-books. Mr. 
Holmes’ superb work will not be forgotten if for once it 
escapes reduction to the limits of an octavo page, and 
is referred to by geographers on its original handsome 
scale. Less familiar details are given us of the volcanic 
lake of Mount Mazama in Oregon, 2,000 feet deep, and 
bounded by precipices 500 to 2,000 feet in height. In 
this case the crest of the mountain seems to have fallen 
in, rather than to have been blown away. The next 
pages introduce us to the great range of snow-capped 
volcanoes it Washington, extinct in comparatively 
recent times, and rising from 9,000 to 14,000 feet above 
the sea. The chapter on Climate contains a good many 
elementary details, which seem hardly required in a 
work that aims above the ordinary physiographic text- 
book. It is rather a habit, however, of the thorough- 
going American mind to discuss fundamental principles 
in a special topographic memoir ; and the scientific docu- 
ments presented to Congress contain a large amount 
of didactic exposition, for which we are apt to be un- 
grateful. The chapters on plant and animal life will 
appeal to every reader, and are full of picturesque 
and telling descriptions, as where the harmony of cacti 
with their barren homes is emphasised, or where 
the habits of that ‘‘ beautiful animal”’, the skunk, 
are set forth in fascinating detail. The destruction of 
the larger mammalia before modern weapons is espe- 
cially terrible on account of its rapidity : 800 bison, for 
instance, now remaining in the United States in place of 
some 8,000,000 in 1865. Butit is only a modern version 
of those pertinacious onslaughts which cleared Europe of 
the giant deer, the mammoth, and the huge cave bear, 
not to mention a number of other forms which we 
would gladly see around us at the present day. Some 
recompense is being made to the Innuits of Alaska, 
whose food-supply was seriously threatened, by the 
State-aided introduction of the European reindeer, an 


animal that takes kindly to its new pasture-lands. The 
‘chapter on Geology might well have followed or 
‘preceded that on topography ; as it is, it divides those 


‘oft life-forms from one another. The description of the 
aborigines is surely cognate with that of the fauna ; 
and the remote problem of the arrival of man is linked 
with that of many other animals. So varied are the 
languages of North America, that the Indian races must 


"be hete of high antiquity. One is even tempted to think 


that climate and community of occupation in certain 


‘areas Ras brought about a uniformity of racial characters 


Which did not originally exist. The sufferings entailed 
upén the Eskimo branch by the Russian and American 
adVante are related unflinchingly ; and the more humane 
treativierit of them in later days, as well as of the 
Indians in the Hudson Bay region of Canada, is 
somewhat cynically ascribed to the necessity of keeping 
some of ‘the native fur-hunters alive. Professor 
Russell feels clearly that the future of the Indian is as 
a Khome-keéping and settled citizen ; and he praises the 
success of Canada in breaking down the nomadic life. 
The former necessity for wandermg is finely stated 


wher he says, ‘‘ with the coming of the salmon in the | 


rivers of the north-west Pacific coast region, the Indian 


| of the United States. 


feasts by the river-side ; when the berries ripen in the 
valleys of the Cascade Mountains he is there, together 
with the bears, to profit by the bounties of nature ; in 
Nevada he still makes journeys to the pifion groves in 
October ; and in the subarctic forest he accompanies 
the migration of the caribou”. On the other hand, the 
fixed conditions of food-supply in Mexico have con- 
verted the southern Indian into a highly conservative 
agriculturist, politically as free as his conquerors, but 
slow to take advantage of education or of the possibili- 
ties of public office. 

The most striking features of Professor Russell's 
unfortunately limited chapter on Political Geography 
are the just attack on the subdivision of the West 
Indies among numerous European nationalities, and 
the conception of the North American continent, a 
geological unit, as destined to be occupied by one 
political unit. The same idea occurs in Professor 
Brigham’s treatise; but his descriptions make the 
unity of the United States seem more than ever 
artificial and surprising. The boundary between 
Canada and the United States is very far from being 
ideal, though it corresponds wonderfully well with that 


| of the Boreal region on Professor Russell’s climatic 


map. But external political accidents, European 
jealousies and so forth, permitted the young Republic 
to obtain possession of the central plains and the vast 
basin of the Mississippi. Had Japan at an early date 
been a colonising Power, no one would have been 
surprised at her capture of the Pacific coast ; and a 


_ tripartite division of continent between an Asiatic 


nationality on the west, a Latin federation extending 
from the Gulf of Mexico through the plains, and a 
highly Teutonic nationality from the Atlantic to the 
edge of the Alleghany plateau, would have been 
accepted as perfectly natural to-day. What could be 
more in accordance with the geographical position of 
the continent, and the currents of English, Mediter- 
ranean, and Mongolian advance ? To accept the unity 
of such widespread interests as something fore- 
ordained and fundamental is to efface half the greatness 


A MEDL®VALIST ON: THE REFORMATION. 


‘* Lectures on European History.” By William Stubbs. 
Edited by Arthur Hassall. London: Longmans. 
1904. 12s. 6d. net. 

| publication in book form of University lectures 

in history is in most cases of doubtful utility. 

The information conveyed in them has of necessity to 

be elementary and general in its treatment, the style 

must be conversational and colloquial, and the object 
aimed at is rather to create a desire for knowledge than 
to satisfy it. The very opposite of these things is 
needed for the production of a good written history 
according to modern ideas. The general history giving 
a broad view of events adapted to the stage of culture 
reached by the elementary student has already been 
adequately written in all branches, and the repetition of 
it serves no good purpose: the real demand now is for 
original and fully detailed episodical and biographical 
studies, which shall enable scholars to fill in, by the aid 
of contemporary and intimate information, the fore- 
ground of the picture whose main characteristics have 
been gathered from the general histories. History is, 
indeed, now being specialised in as great a degree as 
any other branch of knowledge ; and although, before 
specialisation of period or view is possible, the founda- 
tion of general historical knowledge must be laid; 
and therefore elementary lectures, like elementary books, 
must be produced, it is hardly worth while republishing 
the former in their original crude form to supplement 
the already adequate supply of the latter. More especi- 
ally is this the case where a specialist like the late 

Bishop Stubbs is forced by the exigencies of his 

professorial position to deliver basical lectures upon 

a period and personalities with which he had no 

sympathy, and no exceptional knowledge to impart ; 

and it is questionable whether the publication of 
these Lectures on European History, covering the 
period of the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War, 
| will add to—though, of course, nothing can obseure— 
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the fame of the great constitutional 
Plantagenet times in England. 

By lifelong study, by the ecclesiastical bent of his 
mind, and by personal sympathy, Stubbs was the one 
man fitted to interpret to his countrymen the hidden 
meaning of medizval currents and events. 


historian of 


His un- | 


rivalled knowledge of documentary sources, opened by | 


him in many cases for the first time to modern study, 
enabled him to speak with authority and the firmness 
of full understanding which compelled conviction, and 
set its permanent stamp upon our impressions of 
England at a period when the struggle was one of the 
Church generally against secularism, and not, as at 
the Reformation, of one branch of the Church against 
another for the service of mundane ends. The political 
ambitions that underlay the titanic conflict of the creeds 


in the sixteenth century repelled the ecclesiastic, who | 


could enter whole-heartedly into the spirit of austere 
principle, the saintly disinterestedness that animated 


history, and do not militate against 


the churchmen of the thirteenth. The opening of the — 
_ more radical character; namely, a want of subtlety 
_in the unravelling of the complicated motives and 
| cross-purposes which underlay the political methods 


archives and publication of records of the Reformation 
period, greatly advanced even since these lectures were 
delivered, prove beyond doubt that churches and creeds, 
and Popes and councils, were mainly regarded by 
Charles V. and his contemporaries as instruments of 
policy, to be profoundly respected in public, but often 
insulted and outraged in private when any slack- 
ness was shown in serving the interests in view. 
Charles, the champion of Christian unity, did not 
hesitate to make common cause with the schis- 
matic Henry, and rated the Council of Trent as 


if the prelates had been disobedient schoolboys ; | 


bullied the Farnese Pope beyond all endurance, 


and despoiled the Church in his own realms without | 
mercy and in defiance of the papacy. Francis I., the | 


Christian King par excellence, a dishonest and showy 
voluptuary, a faithless husband, bad father, false ally 


and evil king, was as ready to join the infidel against | 


his Christian imperial brother-in-law, as the Pope him- | 


self was ready to wink at such backsliding when he 
thought it suited his secular purpose. Such an age of 
falsity as this, when politics, and not pure principle, 
animated the leaders in the conflict that divided Europe, 
Dr. Stubbs regards without sympathetic penetration. 
Intrigue and chicanery, the eternal game of balance, 
and the never-ending attempts to score off associates 
by trickery, did not appeal to the intellect of a man 
whose mind and studies had been occupied with a time 
when the issues of conflict were simpler and the ethics 
of antagonists more elevated. This dislike of the 
leaders of the sixteenth century on the part of Dr. 
Stubbs is not in the slightest degree based upon religious 
grounds. He is scrupulously fair, and does his best to 
find excuses and palliations for Charles V. ; and he is 
just as much out of sympathy with the German Protestant 
princes who took the other side in the struggle. 
In one instance at least Dr. Stubbs seems desirous 
of giving the benefit of the doubt to Charles 
ina way which more recently published records show 
to have been unwarranted. The commencement of the 
Smalkaldic war, which for a time crushed the German 
Lutherans, is treated as if it arose in good faith from 
the rejection by the Protestants at the Diet of Ratisbon 
of the first decrees of the Council of Trent in the spring 
of 1546. As a matter of fact, the policy of crushing 
the Lutheran princes of the Empire was fully deter- 
mined upon by Charles at the time of the signature of 
the Treaty of Crespy with Francis I. (September 1544), 
the articles of which treaty, by the way, are incorrectly 


summarised in respect of the marriage provision, in’ 


these lectures of Bishop Stubbs. In November of the 
same year Charles received a nuncio from the Pope, 
and proposed to him a bargain by which, in return for 
the Imperial friendship pramised to the Farneses, the 
Pope should subscribe haff a million ducats for the 
purpose of making war against the Protestants. From 
that time, though he dissemtbled cleverly and deceived 
all Europe then and since, the Emperor never wavered 
in his intention of attacking his Lutheran subjects, 
whatever course they might take. Dr. Stubbs is 
similarly artless in judging the Emperor’s motives for 
consenting to the hard terms of the Peace of Crespy, 
which Henry VIII. said were not like those exacted 
by a victor, but those submitted to by a vanquished 


| 


| are worth critical and patient annotation. 


foe. The letters from Charles to his son and his 
ministers, recently published in the Spanish Calendar 
of Henry VIII., leave no doubt that there was never 
any real intention to carry out the terms of the treaty, 
even if the Duke of Orleans had not died. 

The lectures included in this series extend from the 
early years of the sixteenth century, which saw the 


_ birth and progress of the Reformation, through the 


period of the disillusion at the end of the century and 
early in the seventeenth century, when the anti-Re- 
formation was developed, to the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War (1648), where the drawn battle between the two 
forces was finally brought to an issue. Taken as a 
whole, and regarded as a continued elementary history 


| of European conflict for nearly a century and a half, 


they are, as indeed they could not fail to be, learned, 
comprehensive, and lucid. The small points of detail 
where they fail are of scant importance in a general 

their value 
is one of a 


in that respect. Their main fault 


of the time. Dr. Stubbs possessed a medizval intel- 
lect : lucid, straightforward and singleminded. Such a 
man was not only bound to be out of sympathy per- 
sonally with a century the essence of whose action was 
falsity ; but he was necessarily unable fully to realise 
and make clear the tangled and_triply-deceptive 
diplomacy of the sixteenth century. It is a pity that 
Mr. Hassall, whose name appears on the title-page as 
editor, has not taken his task more seriously. A series 
of notes carefully bringing the lectures into line with 
the researches of the last thirty years would have 
added immensely to their value ; and if they were worth 
publishing at all, which few persons will question, they 
No one 
who recollects with gratitude the great historian’s 
thoroughness and love of precision will doubt that 
Dr. Stubbs himself, if he had been spared to witness 
the publication, would have revised the lectures in the 
light of later scholarship. 


LIGHT ON THE WATER. 


‘*Light and Water. A Study of Reflexion and Colour 
in River, Lake, and Sea.” By Sir Montagu 
Pollock, Bart. London: George Bell and Sons. 
1903. 10s. 6d. net. 


She royal roads which nowadays are laid out so 

liberally across the field of the arts, though fated 
to come, éach in turn, to the inevitable impasse, have 
yet a use in that to some extent they keep the wayfaring 
men within their parallels from unnecessary width of 
error. A handbook on the phenomena of reflection, as 
they concern landscape painting, on the laws govern- 
ing the surface forms.and colours of water, will do 
good on the negative: side, at least, if it only helps to 
shut off one more province of mere vacancy and lazy 
generalising, and to warn. off the dabbler from. the 
ground where he was wont to blot and. smudge with 
an easy conscience—from that middle distance of 
moderately agitated river or lake which, he thanked 
his stars, needed even less drawing than a cloudy sky. 
The rules given in the present book are the old ones, 
which ‘may be collected out of writers on painting, 
from Da Vinci to Ruskin. The author refers in 
his preface with fitting admiration to the three 
chapters on ‘‘ Truth of -Water ” in the first volume 
of ‘* Modern ' Painters”, which perhaps contain 
all the theory of reflections needful for.an artist: he 
might have noticed the ‘solutions, ‘‘ scientific” and 
searching enough, given in Da'Vinci’s ‘‘ Trattato della 
Pittura ”, of several questions raised in his own trea- 
tise, such as that of the brightness or darkness of the 
sea under varying conditions, and that of shadow cast 
on water containing solid -matter in suspense. And it 
is not alone from professed ‘writers on art that the rules 
may be gathered; all the poets with the pictorial 
instinct abound in lessons : among the moderns Shelley , 
may be noticed for a remarkable pre-occupation with 
the alchemy of light and colour, with problems. of 
reflection as subtle and complicated as any of Turner's, 
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and as securely presented. The old rules are in the 
present instance enforced by a number of unusually 
pertinent and illustrative photographs. Many of the 
subjects are in themselves things of beauty, and two or 
three of them produce the impression of motion in a 
way very rare in ‘‘ instantaneous” views—the rocking, 
tilting planes of water lapping under the bow of a boat, 
the wavering serpentine of a reflected mast or sail. 
The illustrations give the book its distinctive value ; 
they even usurp a little, perhaps, upon the text ; their 
use as evidence brings up the whole question of the 
effect of the progress of photography upon landscape 
art. ‘‘I cannot catch a wave, nor Daguerreotype 
it’, wrote Ruskin in one of the chapters of ‘* Modern 
Painters"’ already referred to, ‘‘and so there is 
no coming to pure demonstration”. Now that we 
can all catch our waves for ourselves by pressing 
a button, how do we stand in our knowledge of 
light and form in water, relatively to the practitioners 
of sixty years ago? Without going into such matters 
as the falsity involved in the arresting of continuous 
motion at a given point, or the inadequacy of the mono- 
chrome scale of the photograph in translating colour- 
values, it may be as well to reinforce the position that 
for all the light-filters and focal-plane shutters that were 
ever made, we stand, in everything that matters, 
exactly where we were before. We ail know, at 
bottom, that we cannot delegate our eyes ; that—once 
more to quote the almost inevitable authority—the 
** victory depends on the veracity of the one preceding 
word: ‘Vidi’”. And here in the Introduction we 
have the saving protest that ‘“‘the true artist will 
always be guided by his eye, rather than by any rules 
of science”. For all our road-making, our Steps and 
Guides, we are half-conscious of the brutal aphorism 
that those who could make use of the artifice do not 
need its help, and to those who need it it is of no use. 
There is, after all, a curiously simple fallacy in any 
argument from artificial to natural vision. Once adda 
second lens to the crystalline, and our proper scale and 
bearings are lost. ‘‘ Were our Eyes turned into the 
Nature of Microscopes ", says Berkeley in the ‘‘ Theory 
of Vision”, ‘‘we should... have left us only the 
empty Amusement of Seeing, without any other Benefit 
arising from it”. And beyond this, it seems as though 
the refracted ray inevitably loses some particles of a 
diviner heat, beyond the farthest end of ary spectrum, 
perceptible by the proper faculty. The saying of Sir 
Thomas Browne, ‘‘ Love is not to be made with magni- 
fying-glasses ", bears on this loss, and its truth is not 
affected because our glass happens to be a Jena 
anastigmat of the newest form. 

A good deal might be said, if only by way of relieving 
a rather oppressive one-sidedness in the present taste, 
upon the field that lies open to the man content to use 
his unaided faculties on the beauty of the world, satisfied 
that the outside show of things is vastly more than 
enough for a life-time of his apprehension, without a 
wish to tear the frailest tunicle, or chip a single crystal 
in order to look within. There is room among the 
dissectors and analysts for the collector whose only 
specimens are the memory of transient form and light, 
the experience of the endless variety of earth; for one 
who is neither a ‘*‘ researcher”, nor a creative artist, 
but a dilettante, an amateur (in the primary significance 
of the names, and with a glance at Sir Thomas Browne's 
dictum) ; one who knows the high pleasure joined to 
the gift of distinguishing and comparing, of learning 
every day a little more of the inexhaustible differences 
in the sensible scheme of things. 

The virtuoso of this finer make, though he finds his 
scope in all the senses, even the more neglected, is most 
concerned with the domain of sight. In this his choice 
is catholic and impartial; untroubled by recollections 
of ill-digested Primers of Astronomy, he puts the red 
light that gleams behind a moth’s eye on a level with 
the crimson sparkle of Antares, pairing the two, some 
August night, as curiously matched in depth of tint ; 
nearer, perhaps, than any comparison he has as yet 
found. He can note the endless complexity of reacting 
colour in a sunset sky, conscious not only of every 
passage of light, suffused, refracted, modified by con- 
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mentaries which at every shift of the eyes overlay and 
tinge every colour he sees. But while the true dilet- 
tante can make the whole visible world his delight, he 
may at times, in order to go the deeper, narrow the 
field of his observation. Light, in and upon water—to 
take the subject suggested by the book under notice—is 
in itself an infinite study ; narrow it again, and take as 
a subdivision the varying colours of the body of water 
—its own tincture, unaltered by reflection. Compare 
the sapphire of the Mediterranean with the aquamarine 
of the Atlantic, or, still narrowing the circle, the several 
sorts of river-crystal ; lay up in your cabinet, as you 
may in the space of a day’s walk, those three fine dif- 
ferences of marvellous blue-green in Derwent, Esk, and 
Duddon ; or Wandle’s ‘* deep threads of clearness, like 
the chalcedony in moss-agate”, seen in memory—perhaps 
already only to be seen in memory—as a contrast with the 
brown amber of some moorland beck. And if one’s 
walks lead beside duller streams, whose inner light is 
thick with South-country loam or Midland clays, one 
can always stop at the surface and enjoy the endless 
variety of reflected colour and form. It is a muddy 
ditch indeed, where, as the breeze crisps the still reach, 
the clear picture of the inverted woods and sky does 
not shake itself into a rough sketch, a squaring and 
blocking in of masses, a delicate generalisation, in some 
way very grateful to the eye; or where the stream’s 
own current does not throw the reflection of the willow 


eyot or the poplar clump at the bend into ceaseless. 


ripple of light and dark, whose play seems at first sight 
fantastically orderless, yet if watched long enough, will 
be found to cast its coiling lines and wavering down-- 


ward blots, dark green on silvery white, into a per-- 


ceptible scheme of recurrent forms. 

The man who observes nature in some such methods 
as these may ask himself, if he has leisure to think of 
less fortunate men when one of the ever fresh dis-. 
coveries of beauty breaks upon him, whether those who. 
spend their time in looking within and beyond have not 
missed the earliest step of all, omitted the first order of 
initiation, never to be recovered or compensated in a 
lifelong following of the mysteries. 


THE LEGENDS OF THOMAS OF CELANO. 


S. Francis of Assisi according to Brother Thomas of 


His descriptions of the Seraphic Father. 
With a critical introduction by 
London: Dent. 1904. 


Celano. 
A.D. 1229-1257. 
the Rev. H. G. Rosedale. 

12s. 6d. net. 
HOMAS of Celano wrote three books about 
S. Francis of Assisi: the First Life, approved by 
Gregory IX., in February 1229; the Second Life, as a 
supplement to the First, at the bidding of the Minister- 


| General, Fra Crescenzio da Jesi, 1244-1247; and a 


further supplement, dealing only with the miracles of 
S. Francis, written somewhere before 1257 by order of 
yet another Minister-General, the Blessed John of Parma. 
The First Life has been three times printed, by the 
Bollandists in 1768, by Fra Stefano Rinaldi in 1806, by 
Canon Amoni in 1880 ; the Second Life twice, by Rinaldi 
in 1806, and by Amoni-in 1880 ; and the ‘‘ Tractatus de 
Miraculis ” once only by P. Francois Van Ortroy in the 
‘* Analecta Bollandiana”, XVIII. 113-176, in 1899. The 
Latin originals of these three works are here republished 
by Dr. Rosedale, though his English title-page gives. 
no hint of the fact. 

Eight MS. versions of the ‘‘ Vita Prima”—two now 
lost, but preserved in print—had hitherto been publicly 
known to students. Dr. Rosedale makes known three 
others—MSS. of Heidelberg, Wirzburg, and the 


_ Cistercian Monastery of Ossegg in Bohemia—and, 


trast, every effect of translucence and reflex, but also of | f 
his own contribution to the whole, the ghostly comple- ! There is warrant enough for such a title of course, but 


though the variants they furnish are of no great im- 
portance, all interested in the Legends will be grateful 
to him for his energy and diligence. His printed 
version is ‘‘ based more particularly on the London 
version ” (Harl. MS. No. 47), but, to our mind, in such 
matters it is better to follow one version literally, noting 
the variants of other versions at foot. This is surely 
the only way of putting all versions clearly before the 
student. It is to be regretted that Dr. Rosedale has 
styled the ‘‘Vita Prima” the ‘‘ Legenda Gregorii”- 
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as ‘*Vita Prima” it was published by Suyskenius, 
Rinaldi and Amoni, and as ‘** Vita Prima” it has been 
cited by all writers on Franciscan subjects since its first 
appearance in print. Of course there is a reason for 
the adoption of this title as will appear in the sequel. 

Of the ‘‘ Vita Secunda” until 1898 only one MS. 
was known, that of Codex 686 in the Town Library of 
Assisi. Dr. Rosedale has reproduced this and calls it 
the ‘‘ Legenda Antiqua”. Again there is excellent 
warrant for the title, but as this expression is now more 
generally employed to designate a collection of ‘* materia 
seraphica” of which the Vatican MS. 4354 is a typical 
specimen and which in a printed form is known as the 
** Speculum Vite”, Dr. Rosedale’s title does but serve 
to introduce an element of confusion. In 1 P. Louis 
Antoine de Porrentruy, a Definitor-General of the 
Capuchin Order, purchased at the Boncompagni sale 
another, and hitherto unknown, MS. of the ‘‘ Vita 
Secunda”. The little codex contained at the end a 
veritable treasure: the ‘‘Tractatus de Miraculis” of 
Thomas of Celano which had seemed to have been lost 
for ever. Even the text of the ‘‘ Vita Secunda” proved 
to be of great value: though substantially the same as 
the Assisian version, yet there were important omissions, 
transpositions and additions, in many of which so com- 
petent a judge as P. Van Ortroy saw the hand of 
Thomas of Celano himself. We have therefore here a 
second and revised edition of the ‘‘ Vita Secunda”. 
This Dr. Rosedale, under the odd title of ‘‘ Tractatus 
Secundus ”, together with the Miracles, also prints by 
the courtesy of its Capuchin owners. We had almost 
said by the simplicity. Was there ever such engaging 
simplicity outside the Franciscan Order? Here is a 
veritable treasure of which only one known copy exists: 
the Capuchin Order discover it, purchase it, set to work 
in their leisurely and thorough fashion in preparing an 
edition of it; by comes an English M.A., D.D., F.S.A.; 
he is allowed to inspect it, copy it, and anticipate the 
Order in their edition of it. The quixotic simplicity of 
Saint Francis himself is not more refreshing, and such 
an act should surely disarm those who love to exalt the 
Saint at the expense of his Order. 

Dr. Rosedale lacks somewhat the gift of lucid ex- 


. position and his argument is consequently a trifle 


difficult to unravel and re-state. Evidently he considers 


that what all scholars have agreed to call the First Life | 
and the Second Life should be regarded, in spite of the | 


score or so of years which separate their composition, 
as one work, the ‘‘ Vita Prima’’, because the one has 
been described (though not by the author) as an appendix 
of the other. The real ‘* Vita Secunda” to him appears 
to be its second edition, the Boncompagni Codex. 
Here surely he does but invite us to the inspection of 
something like a mare’s nest. Then he calls the second 
edition of the Second Life a ‘‘ Tractatus Secundus ” ; 
he says this ‘‘ Tractatus Secundus ” was accompanied 
by a covering letter to the Minister-General beginning 
‘**Religiosa Nostra Sollicitudo”; and relies on the 
““Chronica XXIV. Generalium ” for his statement. But 
what does that chronicle reveal? On p. 262, most 
clearly, that Thomas of Celano, at the request of Fra 
Crescenzio da Jesi, compiled a new Legenda ‘de vita 
et verbis beati Francisci” ; on p. 276, that he compiled 
a further treatise at the request of another Minister- 
General, the Blessed John of Parma, relating only to 
the Miracles of the Saint, and that this and this only 
was accompanied by the covering letter ‘‘ Religiosa” : 
‘Et sic secundum tractatum qui de ejusdem Sancti 
Patris agit miraculis, compilavit, quem cum epistola, 
que incipit ‘ Religiosa Nostra Sollicitudo’, misit eidem 
Generali.”” 
singular argument on a statement of Salimbene writing 
in 1284. ‘Et scripsit”, says that chronicler, ‘‘ pul- 
cherrimum librum tam de miraculis quam de vita &c. ” ; 
therefore Thomas of Celano must have written one book 
dealing with both life and miracles. 
reasonable to suppose, seeing that we know that the 
‘Vita Secunda” was written by the order of one 
Minister-General, and the ‘‘ Tractatus de Miraculis ” by 
another, that Salimbene is only here speaking, some- 
what loosely perhaps but quite naturally, of a book 
because he has read the two treatises bound ‘together in 
one and the same codex. 
that Dr. -Rosedale has not assisted the student by 


_ indicating the omissions, transpositions and additions 


| we have an extreme example. 


But Dr. Rosedale relies -more for his | 


It is surely more | 


It is also to be regretted | dweller in the suburbs. 


of the second edition, and that in what he calls the 
‘* Legenda Antiqua” he has not given in the margin 
references to part and chapter of the familiar three 
divisions of the Amoni version. Unhappily, too, mis- 
prints are numerous, and we fear often inexcusable. 
In ‘* Secundas Traditus” for ‘*Secundus Tractatus”’ 
Of our charity we had 
hoped that that ‘‘ Crescentius de Jesw”’ was a misprint : 
perhaps it is, but it occurs three times wrong and 
not once right. So too ‘‘ Sancti Francisci de Assisiz” 
occurs in capital letters on each of the title-pages of 
the three sections into which this work is divided. 

After having a rare MS. lent him by the Cistercians 
of Ossegg, after being allowed to anticipate the 
Capuchins in the publication of their unique treasure, 
the following sentence has a more than ungracious 
ring: ‘*. . . with respect to many of the most precious 
documents in existence in the monasteries the ordinary 
person is denied the knowledge even of their existence 
&c.”” How, too, we would ask, can one know with 
certainty of the existence of a thing when the very 
knowledge of its existence is denied, or what is the 
use of denying its existence when its existence is per- 
fectly well known? But we beg pardon: it is only the 
‘‘ordinary person” who suffers: Dr. Rosedale is evi- 
dently extraordinary: for has he not borrowed the 
Ossegg and copied the Boncompagni MS.? Since he- 
so positively affirms the existence in monasteries of 
MSS. the knowledge of whose existence is denied by 
their possessors, we throw open our columns to him, 
and invite him to begin with a preliminary list of twelve 
such MSS. This information would be of the highest 
utility, and we feel sure that representations made in 
the proper quarter would soon cause these carefully 
hidden MSS. to be made accessible to the inspection of 
scholars. 

In the circumstances of the case we do not think that 
this book should ever have been published. It is «a. 
well-known fact that P. Edouard d’Alengon, who, says 
Dr. Rosedale most justly, ‘‘on this subject has no 
compeer”, has for long been engaged on a critical 
edition of the Celano Legends; the prospectus was 
issued some years ago, and the work must now be 
nearing completion. When it appears Dr. Rosedale’s 
book cannot hope to serve any further purpose, and its 
immediate usefulness does not seem to us to be such as, 
to justify this anticipation of what is likely to prove a 
definitive and flawless edition. 


NOVELS. 


‘*The Woman Errant: being some chapters from the: 
Wonder Book of Barbara the Commuter’s Wife.” 
London: Macmillan. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1904. 6s. 


Are we to infer from the increasing mass of Day- 
Books, Pot-Pourris, Garden-Books, and the like, that 
the novel is losing its hold on the public? Or is it 
merely that a few enterprising ladies have discovered 
the ease with which they can convert into printed 
matter the fancies and thoughts which women in times- 
of less publicity kept for the circle of their friends? It 
is certainly the case that old diaries and letters, even of 
undistinguished persons, are more amusing than the 
average modern novel : hence, we presume, the tempta- 
tion to write imaginary journals instead of conventional 
fiction. A novel, however poor in execution, is a 
troublesome thing to construct, whereas, given a cer- 
tain fluency, what can be more easy than to cover. 
paper with the things one says, or would have said had 
the thought occurred in time, in the contingencies of 
daily life? The novel demands architecture, the essay 
reflection or exact knowledge, whereas to write a Day- 
Book is merely to keep a phonograph in the drawing-- 
room or nursery. The fashion at any rate grows in 
favour with both sexes. The author of the present’ 
volume continues to chronicle small beer pleasantly 
enough, but ‘*‘ The Woman Errant ” is not as interesting 
as its two predecessors. ‘‘Commuter”, by the way, is, 
we believe, New Yorkist for a season-ticket holder, a 
The American spirit with its. 
fine insight seems to pounce upon the purely financial 
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side of suburban life; a commuter is despised not 
because he is, rightly or wrongly, supposed (as here) to 
be out of touch with the world that counts ; but because 
he cannot afford New York rents. The last instalment 
of the commutrix’s confidences is very like a novel with 
a purpose, and she has several sensible things to say 
upon the invasion of business life by women. Her 
whipping-block is a remarkably odious young woman 
whom she chaperons to well-merited disaster. But the 
moral of nearly four hundred prolix pages is better 
expressed in a preliminary ‘* Meditation”: ‘* Yet as the 
Woman Errant .. . entered the lists to prove her 
prowess ... if any chanced to jostle. . . straight- 
way she cried aloud ‘Give place, for | am woman 
Apart from its polemical character, the book is a sequel 
hardly to be understood by readers who have not 
browsed in ‘‘ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife ” 


*“*The Bright Face of Danger.” 
Stephens. London: Nash. 1904. 6s. 


Henri de Launcey, son of the Sieur de la Tournoire, 


' take two minor points, why should General Dillon be called 


“ Kings’ Letters : 
By Robert Neilson | 


who in the reign of Henri Quatre sought the bright face : 
Q a good letter-writer, but his matter is often interesting. Several 


of danger (or, as Americans would say, went looking 
for trouble), might well have been a pupil at the school 
of arms kept by Mr. Stanley Weyman. He isa pleasing 
youth, and his translator into modern English has 
achieved at least one original stroke, in making him 
find in one of the villains of the piece his master in fence. 
Mr. Stephens begins briskly, and shows ingenuity in 
getting his adventurer into the frowning castle where 
the ogre—we mean the Count—watches over and bullies 
the fair Countess. But once inside the fortalice the fun 
flags. We know those winding stairs and rope ladders 
of old. In the later chapters the hero and heroine ride 


but then the prince is a good deal of a puzzle to the psycho- 
logist. He was notably free from several defects that appeared 
constantly in his race, but he was even more remarkably devoid 
of the brilliant qualities that roused the enthusiasm of their 
adherents. Most of us, unfortunately, know only the grossly 
unfair caricature in “Esmond”. If the Chevalier showed 
indecision during the ‘Fifteen an episode which Mr. Roome 
dismisses too curtly), it is fair to remember his distinguished 
conduct at Malplaquet. He was a constant invalid, much 
absorbed in religion, and successful adventurers are made of 
different stuff. His latest biographer has very little eye for the 
picturesque, as his handling of Princess Clementina’s adven- 
tures shows, but no doubt that counts for virtue in a prize 
essavist, and indeed there is too much fine writing on such 
themes for us to cavil at a sober narrative well expressed. To 


“an Irish rebel” (one would hardly style Dundee a Scots rebel), 
and what exactly are Highland lairds ? 
from the Early Tudors. With the Letters 
of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn.” Edited by Robert 
Steele. London: De La More Press. 1904. 25. 6d. net. 
The second volume of this series is devoted to the reigns of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. The first Tudor King was not 


of his letters here reprinted throw light on the Perkin Warbeck 


| affair, but perhaps the most striking feature in the series is his 


through forests, and there are unfortunately few amuse- | 


ments more tedious to the onlooker than such a ride. 


Some statistician ought to work out the number of miles | 


in the woodland bridle-paths traversed by characters in 
recent cloak-and-rapier fiction. The influence of en- 


statement, in a letter to Pope Alexander VI. excusing himself 
for lukewarmness in the projected crusade against the Turks, 
that “the English mariners had not been accustomed to sail 
any further but to Pisa”. Yet his granddaughter gave its 
charter to the East India Company! Henry VIII., on the 
other hand, shows his robust personality very clearly.. His 
matrimonial affairs naturally bulk large, and his letters to 
Anne Boleyn before their marriage are very striking. Con- 
sistency was the last virtue which Henry could claim, and it 
is curious to trace the unhappy history of Katharine of Aragon 
by the aid of these extracts. At first she is mentioned with 
respect and affection, then we hear of her “most ungodly 
obstinate and inobedient” conduct, and finally Henry calmly 
announces that “it hath pleased Almighty God to call unto 
His mercy out of this transitory life the right excellent 


| princess, our dearest sister, the lady Katharine, relict of our 


vironment comes out very strongly in these situations, | 
which always produce the same frame of mind in the , 


hero and heroine. The present novel, however, is not 
a bad essay in this genre, though it somewhat lacks 
vivacity and finish. Henri de Launcey does not strike 
us as a lifelike young Frenchman of the sixteenth 
century. 


** Adria: a Tale of Venice.” 
Hood. London: Murray. 


By Alexander Nelson 
1904. 10s. 6d. net. 


natural brother prince Arthur”. Other letters are instructive 

on the ecclesiastical situation and the high politics of Europe 
with all its diplomatic complications. Some useful letters cn 
Irish affairs are reprinted, and there is a great deal about the 


, friction with Scotland. Henry’s persistent bad faith towards 


| assurance to write to James IV. 


| than pleased them ”. 


This is a slender, pointless tale ; an ill-digested history — 


of Venice under Manin’s feverish rule ; some laboured 
descriptions of obvious sights and scenes; a few 
chapters of rudimentary folklore: these are the in- 
gredients of an unsatisfactory book. 


It reminds one of | 


a pudding, which has been duly mixed according to | 
rule but which the cook has forgotten to place in the © 


oven. Neither interest nor emotions are aroused on 
any page, and one might have passed the volume over 
in silence, did it not afford an opportunity for pro- 
test against the modern practice of glorifying revolution 
in fiction. It is likely that many historical heresies in 
this country are due to their propagation under the 
guise of romance, which reaches a jury impervious to 
the evidence of facts. But Mr. Hood’s lack of imagina- 
tion must prevent him from ever becoming a dangerous 
advocate. The pictures which accompany his book are 
in harmony with his narrative. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“James Edward, the Old Pretender.” The Stanhope Essay, 


1904. By Henry W. Roome, Exhibitioner of Merton 
College. Oxford: Blackwell. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall. 1904. 25. 6d. net. 


It 1s somewhat amazing to learn from the winner of the 


Stanhope Prize that Anne was heir to the throne before the 
birth of James Edward, and that she was sister to Lord 
Clarendon. But, having come to grief at the outset over such 


elementary points, Mr. Roome picks himself up and gives a. 


sound and business-like account of the unhappy. life of James 
Edward. His work bears much the same relation to history that 
the average Newdigate bears to poetry, but he has studied his 
period carefully, and the little book is a useful essay on a 
somewhat neglected figure. It can hardly be said that he 
-enables his readers to envisage the Chevalier for themselves, 


his troublesome neighbour comes out clearly, but he has the 
that at his behaviour “we 
cannot marvel, considering the ancient accustomable manner 
of your progenitors, which never kept faith and promise longer 
This. little volume is a very attractive 
footnote to history. 


“Selections from the Old Irish Glosses.” With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By John Strachan. Dublin: For the School 
of Irish Learning, Hodges, Figgis. 1904. 35. 6d. net. 


So much has been written and spoken about the revival of the 
Irish language that we are glad to find distinguished Keltic 
scholars coming forward with works of genuine scholarship not 
likely to attract the multitude. Mingled with the real sincerity 
of some leading Gaelic Leaguers are the bravado of many 
fervent souls who are willing to support the movement 
“ pourvu que ¢a embéte les Anglais”, and the tiresome pose of 
certain men of letters who are ready to express any amount of 
enthusiasm for the cause provided that no one expects them to 
learn Irish themselves. But apart from all the noise and self- 
advertisement there is a really interesting attempt to foster the 
sound study of a language whose‘ philological importance was 
ignored in these islands until the Germans revealed it. Old 
Irish (as distinguished from the Middle Irish in which 
| pencticety all the imaginative and poetical literature has come- 
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tlown to us) is only to be recovered from such glosses, made by 
Irish monks on ecclesiastical Latin texts before the ninth 
century, as have survived in various parts of the Continent. 
Professor Strachan has now edited a selection from these in a 
handy little book containing a complete vocabulary and very 
copious grammatical notes, embodying the results of the latest 
research. The book is intended only for serious students, its 
interest being entirely linguistic and philological. Its reception 
in Ireland will afford a searching test of the amount of real 
‘earnestness in the language movement. 


THE SEPTEMBER REVIEWS. 


Calchas in the “ Fortnightly ” utters an eighteen-page “ note ” 
of warning against what he calls the new German intrigue, 
but the “new” is not novel and is merely the old Germano- 
phobia served up with the fresh vigour generated by changing 
circumstances. The possibility of an Anglo-German agree- 
ment-induces Calchas to republish all the cld prejudices against 
Germany and to enlarge on Germany's obvious desire to keep 
us friendly whilst she is adding to her naval resources to an 
extent which will enable her some day to strike at Great 
Britain by sea as she struck at Austria and France by land. 


people. He holds that the Tsar by the choice he makes of his 
ministers is strengthening the hands of the revolutionary party. 
Mr. Rybakoff explains the Russian conception of the State as'a 
partnership between the Tsar, the nobility and the officials ; 
the combination makes up “ the true weakness of Russia”. In 
the “ Fortnightly” Mr. A. Kinloch traces the pessimism of the 
Russian to his education, which from the outset he says leaves 
no room for healthy mental development and is apt to turn 
youth into manhood prematurely. What the Russian wants is 
some form of sport, conducive alike to happiness and vigour. 
The Scottish Free Church case forms the subject of a long 


| epistle in verse “from Alexander Cargill, elder of the Kirk of 


He is not less concernedas to the view France would take of | 


an Anglo-German entente. ‘The Republic might consider 
itself betrayed, and Calchas assures us that nothing but the 
-clean breach between British opinion and German Anglo- 
phobia could have made possible our present happy relations 
with France. “We have to prepare against Germany con- 
stantly, thoroughly and with increasing vigilance ”, and in any 
case as everybody's friend is nobody’s friend, we must choose 
between France and Germany. In Mr. Alfred Stead’s article 
also in the “ Fortnightly” on the situation in the Far East 
Germany is still the enemy, and we are told that she was only 
kept in the straight path of neutral good faith at Kiaochau by 
the Russian defeat and the gathering of the British fleet at 
Wei-hai-wei. In the “ National Review * Quirinus writes on 
the King and Foreign Policy in the strain adopted by Calchas. 
Germany it is said made a determined effort to defeat the 
King’s diplomacy which resulted in the Anglo-French under- 
standing. ‘The attempt which is being made through the 
German Embassy and not resisted as it should be by the 
Foreign Office, to induce King Edward to favour a policy 
which'in reality is only a renewal of the old unfortunate and 
humiliating concessions to Germany is sure to fail when the 
nation realises its significance. It is not credible, moreover, 
that his Majesty will set to work to undo the good he 
accomplished during the early months of his reign.” The 
wicked designs of Germany are further illustrated by Mr. R. B. 
Marston in the “Monthly”. He gives a précis of August 
Niemann’s “ Der Weltkrieg Deutsche Traume”, the chief 
dream of this German Imperialist being the downfall of 
England after a world conflict ending with the triumphal entry 
of the German Emperor at the head of the allies into London. 
According to the German idea France, Russia and Germany 
are prepared to unite in order to crush the common enemy, 
and Mr. Marston thinks that such an alliance is not so im- 
probable as some people imagine. Dr. Dillon who writes on 
Foreign Affairs in the “Contemporary” would no doubt agree. 
He makes his usual elaborate study of the international situa- 
‘tion, and finds it difficult wholly toreject the statement that 
Russia’s direct object in the recent seizures of British ships was 
‘to inflict irreparable damage on our §$ea trade. “Nor can it 
ibe denied that if she intended to force on a war with Great 
Britain in the near future, neither the tone of her press nor the 
-action of her military and naval authorities could well be 
different from what it now is”. 

. Dealing with the war itself, there are i J three articles in the 
treviews which claim attention. In the “ National Review ” ap- 
«pears a special fifty-six page supplement and map by Lieutenant- 
‘Colonel Repington, who tells the story of the negotiations and 
ithe operations to date, and an article by Captain Mahan on 

‘Some Consideration of Principles”. Captain Mahan wastes 
many words.to establish an important and interesting point : the 


the Remnant to the Reverend Murdo Mucklethraw, minister of 
the aforesaid Kirk” and a long article on the “ Ultramontane 
Débacle”, both in “ Blackwood”. Vigorous statements of the 
case for the Free Church are made by Lady Frances Balfour 
in the “ National” and by Mr. J. M. Sloan in the “ Fortnightly *. 
In the reviews as in the House of Lords the “Wee Kirkers’ 
win easily. In the matter of domestic politics, Mr. J. x. 
Spender secures first place in the “Contemporary” with 
an. admonitory. essay on the “ Protectionist parodyisms” 
of Mr. Chamberlain addressed to the Unionist Free 
Traders, to whom he gives advice unsolicited and gratis: 
they are reminded that Mr. Balfour’s promises do not bind 
Mr. Chamberlain nor any Government but the present 
Government, which will pass out of existence at the end of 
this parliament. Mr. Spender does not disguise his astonish- 
ment that the Government survived the last Session, but that 
fact does not destroy his confidence as to the future. The 
“Monthly” in an article entitled “Last Year and Next”, 
reviews its contributions to the anti-Chamberlain campaign. 
In the “Independent” Mr. Lloyd-George, no doubt en- 
couraged by his recent experiences in the House of Commons 
as a Radical leader, sets forth the Welsh political programme. 
He maps out a scheme of devolution, under the effective and 
continued control of the Imperial Parliament, in order that no 
apprehension as to its character may prevent its adoption. 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s readiness to trust the Imperial Parliament 
arises of course from his confidence that the time is coming 
when his voice will have more weight in its proceedings than 
it has at present. Mr. Tom Mann in the “ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” takes a gloomy view of the political and industrial 
situation in Australia. He describes the present social unrest 
and want of employment, and denies that Australia is the 
paradise of the workman. but all the same he considers fate 
has decreed that “these Australian states shall be the fore- 
runners in a really triumphant democracy”, but not on 
American lines, for “the workers of America are amongst the 
most exploited people on earth”. In the “Fortnightly” 
Mr. Cloudesley Brereton has an article entitled “The Charter 
of Secondary Education”. He means thereby the new rules 
and regulations which have been prepared under the direction 
of Mr. Morant. Notwithstanding some criticism of detail he 
describes them as the formulation of a definite system of 
national education based on really scientific principles. 
Matthew Arnold’s heart’s desire is attained and secondary 
education has a charter “ under which it takes its place in the 
fighting line among the organised spiritual forces that the 
country recognises as indispensable factors in the great Welt- 
kampf for national existence ”. 

Society, women, and humour are three themes which lend 
themselves to the easy method of depreciating the present by 
exalting the past. Mr. E. F. Benson in the “ Fortnightly ” traces 
what he calls social sickness to the vulgarity and immorality of 
the idle rich. He does not suggest that our younger civilisa- 
tion should attempt to emulate the times of Louis XVI., of the 
Medicis at Florence, of Tiberius and Nero at Rome, but he 
finds in “the flower of an old and noble civilisation” redeem- 
ing qualities of wit and culture not to be discovered among the 
smart set of to-day who kill time by spending money recklessly 
and ignorantly. It is a heavy indictment which loses a certain 


| amount of force from the fact that Mr. Benson contrasts the 


advantage which Russia might have and to some extent has de- 


rived from clinging on to Port Arthur. General Stoessel’s heroic 
‘defence has afforded General Kuropatkin a certain measure 
-of relief and ought to have enabled the Baltic fleet to get round 
‘to the Far East to co-operate with Russia’s other naval forces. 
.Russia has missed her opportunity, but Captain Mahan is 
assured that the holding on to Port Arthur might have proved 
as justified by the event as, he says, was the holding on to 
Ladysmith, which prevented the Boers from overrunning Natal. 
The third article on the war is the beginning in the “ Nine- 
teenth Centiiry ” of a “complete history ” by Baron Suyematsu 
who gives instances of the “reckless and high-handed infrac- 
tions of solemn pledges and treaties ” on the part of Russia which 
compelled Japan to break off negotiations. Russia’s internal 
condition is examined by Carl Joubert in the “ Nineteenth 
Century” and S. I. Rybakoff in the “Independent”. Mr. Joubert 
predicts a revolution which will break up the power of the 
“Church, 


lish bureaucracy and extend Sdhication to the whole | 


present with the past by taking the best among the smart folk 
in the one case and opposing it to the worst in the other. In 
the “ Nineteenth Century” Mr. Marriott-Watson has some 
things to say on the evolution of the American woman. Her 
lapse from “ muliebriety ” constitutes the peril of national life 
in America ; her liberty is enlarging the opportunities cf 
neurosis ; “she is a most interesting and astonishing experi- 
ment”; “she has perfected the cult of pleasure as no living 
being in all the history of the world” ever perfected it before, 
and, retaining the shadows of universal feminine qualities, she 
has become physically “a handsome clothes horse”. ' What is 
behind it all? asks Mr. Marriott- Watson. Miss Ella Mac- 
mahon in the “ National Review”, taking up another question 
of some social importance, denies that humour is declining, 
and promises us, a little rashly, that before the twentieth 
century shall have become the good old times it will have pro- 
vided the world with yet another great humourist. She trusts 
to “the capacity for humour which is always with us” to 
maintain progress and give us in changing conditions humour 
equal to anything seen in previous generations. 


For this Week’s Books see page 342. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and A BC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


EPPS’S 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


XUM 


~ UB-EDITOR.—Publisher requires the services of © 


Sub-Editor, preferably a young man, to take charge of high-class 


Magazines. 
experience of artists and the prices they usually command, and be well versed in 


Must be well educated, possess sound artistic knowledge, wide | 


the art of making up attractive pages.— Write, of experience, | 


&c., age, past positions and salary required, to “* Y. Z.,” care of SATURDAY 


Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
EVERY EVENING at 3. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woon. 
Tickets, 1s., 2s., 3S., 58.; of usual Agents, Queen's Hall Box Office, and Rosert 
NewMan, Manager, 320 Regent Street. 


POLLO THEATRE. Sole Proprietor, 


LowENFELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis. 
Eowarpes’ Season. Every Evening at 2.15. VERONIQUE. 
every Wednesday at 2.0. b 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on demand. 
2 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £100. 


Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business transacted. 
Apply C. F. RAvVENscROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


Mr. GEorGE 
Matinée 


IF YOU DRINK SODA WATER, DRINK THE BEST. 


W.& J. = 
Burrow, 
The = 3% 
Springs, = 
alvern. Reg - ne 
“SOD, ” OF THE 


** Alpha Brand.’’ 


HAMBURG GROUND 


RAZop 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle .. eo 86 Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. - 76 Russia Leather Case 21- 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 76 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale: Ostorne, Garrett, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. ) Head Offices 
Managers | KNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 


For e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
my Office. 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


HENRY | 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


_An admirable Food 
of the Finest Quality 
and Flavour. 


The Original Cocoa, and a Speciality, being dis- 

tinguished from all others 

nutritious qualities and its delicious flavour. This 

Cocoa, containing as it does all the substance of 

the Cocoa Nib, maintains its leading position 

after three-quarters of a Century as the best form 
of Cocoa for every-day use. 


COCOA 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 4 


DAFFODILS 


SPRINC FLOWERS 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


BARRS 


MEDAL 
THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL 


BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
Contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for 
Pot-culture or for the Flower Border. Sting 

Half the above Collection for 10/6. 

BARR’S WOODLAND 21 - COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
Contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable 
for Naturalising. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


| Price weekly. 


| A Rapid Review of the Press Opinions of the Week. 


Special Articles: 


POLITICAL WOBBLERS : 
VIII. Mr. Richard F. Cavendish, M.P. 


MEN WHO MAKE PUBLIC OPINION: 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Herbert. 


MORE ABOUT OUR HOSPITAL SCHEME. 


GIRLS: 
| VI. The Girl as Trifier. 


Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


| REVUE | 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


| parait le rer et le 15 de chaque mois. . 
Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 


Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du rer Octobre 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
les chets- 


pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parm 


d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 


denviron 30 fr.). 
Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


Directevr, JEAN FINOT. 
34! 


\ PARIS: 12 AV. DE L’OPERA. 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les- 
_ grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série- 
| agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
| mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
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Partridge Shooting 
has Commenced. 


If you want to know the prospects of 
sport for the season, where the best sport is 
to be found, and if you desire information 


fail te a copy of 


LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED 


OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS, 
Price 6d. 


Among regular features of the journal 
week by week are— 


CROQUET. By Viscount DoneralLe. 


LAND AND WATER NOTES. ByG. A. B. | 


Dewar. 
YACHTING. By H. L. Retacu. 
ANGLING. By * Scarrirr.” 
LAWN TENNIS. By H. S. Scrivener. 
RACING. By “ Avx.” 
POLO. By WestminsTER.” 
GOLF, ATHLETICS, OTTER HUNTING. 


By Various Contributors. 


Among the special contents of last week 
were— 
A beautiful full-page Plate showing “ Driven 


PARTRIDGEs” (especially drawn for this 
number). 


A full description, with a large number of 
special Photographs, of 


BROOMHEAD, 


the famous country seat of Mr. Rimington 


Wilson. 


Acrostic Competition—Large Prizes, 


LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED an be obtained 
from any Newsagent or Bookstall. If you have any difficulty in 
‘securing a copy, send stamps or P.O. 63d. to THE PUBLISHER, Land 
and Water Offices, 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 

Annual Subscription, 28s.; Six Months, 14s.; Three Months, 7s. 


Sample copy of any week but the current number will be sent free 


of charge to any address in the United Kingdom on receipt of post- 
<ard addressed as above. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Sir Edward Elgar (Robert J. Buckley). John Lane. 2s. 6a. net. 
My Memory of Gladstone (Goldwin Smith). Unwin. 2s. 6a. net. 


FICTION. 
Eve’s Adventures (S. Ashton). Simpkin. 35. 6d. 


The Schemers: a Tale of Modern Life (Edward F. Harkins). Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. 


The Seiners (James B. Connolly). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
The Florentine Chair (St. John Lucas). Appleton. 3s. 6d. 
Sabrina Warham (Laurence Housman), Murray. 6s. 

Sir Bevill (Arthur C. Thynne). Lane. 6s. 


' The Queen’s Advocate (A. W. Marchmont). Ward, Lock. 6s, 
on sporting topics generally, you should not | ¢ ' 


Meadowsweet and Rue (Silas K. Hocking). Unwin. 6s. 

Jean Sma’ and the ‘ Glesgae Pailie” (John Allan). 
Bryce. Is. net. 

Mrs. Belfort’s Stratagem (Thomas Cobb). Nash. 6s. 

My Chums at School (Tyson Stubbs). Greening. 6s. 

Reginald (Saki). Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘¢ Trim ” and Antrim’s Shores (H.G. Fildes). Greening. 6s. 


Glasgow : 


History. 
A Leader of Society at Napoleon’s Court (Catherine M. Bearne). 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
The Spanish Conquest in America (Sir Arthur Helps. Vol. IV.) 
John Lane. 3s. 6a. net. 
Law. 
Poor Law Administration (J. Buchanan Lang). Paisley : Gardner. 
NATURAL HIsrORY AND Sport. 
A Book of the Snipe (‘* Scolopax ”). Blackwood. 5s. net. 
Nature Teaching (Francis Watts and William G. Freeman). 
35. 


Murray. 
REPRINTS. 
Robinson Crusoe (Daniel Defoe. **‘ The Boys’ Classics ”). 
Is. net. 


“The Wisdom of the East”: The Sayings of Lao Tzii (Translated 
from the Chinese by Lionel Giles). Orient Press. 


Richards. 


ScHOOL Books. 


| Elementary Pure Geometry with Mensuration (E. Budden). Chambers. 


25. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


| The Cultivation of Man according to the Teachings of Common- 


| The Problem of Monopoly (John Bates Clark). Macmillan. 


Sense (Charles A. Witchell). Stewart. 35. 6d. 

55. net. 

The Brain Book and How to Read it (H.C. Donovan). Jarrold, 
6s. net. 

Present-Day Rationalism Critically Examined (G, Henslow). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. 

Heralds of Revolt: Studies in Modern Literature and Dogma (William 
Barry). Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Book of Consolations of the Pastoral Epistles of Mar isho‘-Yahbh 
of Kiphlana in Adiabene (The Syriac Text edited with an 
English Translation by Philip Scott-Moncrieff. “Part I. : The 
Syriac Text). Luzac. 

Notes on the Psalter (Charles Evans). Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Genesis treated as an Authentic Record (Rev. George 
Greenwood. Second Edition. 2 vols.) Church Printing Com- 
pany. 8s. 

Jewish Addresses delivered at the Services of the Jewish Religious 
Union, 1902-3. “Johnson. 35. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 
A Yankee on the Yangtze (William Edgar Geil). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 


Paris and Environs (Karl Baedeker). Baedeker. 677. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Drama, A Dictionary of the (W. Davenport Adams, Vol. I. : A-G). 
Chatto and Windus. Ios. 6¢. net. 

Homophonic Vocabulary (Compiled by Charles B, Waite). Chicago : 
Waite and Co. 

Musical Recollections (Bessie Palmer). Scott. 7». 6d. 

Organisation and Equipment Made Easy (Major S. T. Banning). 
Gale and Polden. 4s. 6d. net. 


Superstitions about Animals (Frank Gibson). Scott. 35. 6d. 


| The Jewish Year Book 5665 (Edited by Rev. Isidore Harris). 


Greenberg. 2s. 6d. net. 
Working with the Hands (Booker T. Washington). 
6s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER :—The Geographical 
Journal, 2s. ; The Estate Magazine, 6d. ; The Lamp, 15¢. ; Art; 
Current Literature, 25¢. ; Public Works, 1s. ; The Book Monthly, 
6a. ; The United Service Magazine, 2s. 


Richards. 
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| T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. | 


| 
SILAS K. HOCKING’S ABSORBING NEW ROMANCE, § 
MEADOWSWEET AND RUE. ry 


Red Cloth Library. 6s. 


PETRARCH. AND. LAURA, 


THE SECRET OF PETRARCH. 
By E. J. MILLS. ‘ 
With 13 Photogravure Plates, one in Colour. Demy 8vo. cloth, ras. net. 


UNDER THE FIRST EMPIRE. 
A LEADER OF SOCIETY 
AT NAPOLEON’S COURT. | 


By CATHERINE M. BEARNE. 
Fully Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. tes. 6d. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE GREAT STATESMAN. 


MY MEMORY OF GLADSTONE. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A. C. PLOWDEN’S MEMORIES. 
GRAIN OR CHAFF? 


The Autobiography of a Police Magistrate. 
New Edition. Cloth, 6s. 


AN INDISPENSABLE HANDBOOK. 


GARDENING FOR THE MILLION. 


By ALFRED PINK, Author of “ Recipes for the Million.” 
Profusely Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


A ROMANCE OF MARRIAGE. 


THEY TWAIN. 


By Mrs. AUBREY RICHARDSON. | 6s. 


ASK FOR THE NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S WORKS 


5 volumes. Cloth, 1s. net each. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London, E.C. 


2 TO-DAY 


(THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE-JOURNAL) 
Price 2d. 


Contains in the issue dated September 7th, 


A Startling Light on the Beck Case. 


“THE POWER OF THE POLICE.” 
No. II.—‘‘ The Detective.”’ 
By ALAN G. Scort. 


“THE MAN WHO COULD JOKE WiTH DEATH.” 
(tn Impertinent Tale.) 
By HaypeN CHURCH. 


‘“‘THE UNFORTUNATE PRINCESS.” 


The Secret History of the Unhappy Career of the Princess Louise of 
Saxe-Coburg. 


A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


Tie New Humorous Serial that Everybody is Talking About: 
SEAT OF MOODS.” 


By the New Humorous Writer, 
W. H. Koeset. 


‘*PEOPLE, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT.” 


By Cecit. CLARIDGE. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. CITY CHATTER. 
MASCULINE MODES. CHESS, 


CARDS. BOOKS, &c. 
CLUB CHATTER. 


All Subjects and all Interests are dealt with in 


TO-DAY. 


‘JAPAN. 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 


A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND 


SHIPPING. 


A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information. 
By FRANCIS MILTOUN. 
With Six Coloured Plates, and many Illustrations in the Text, specially designed 
attractive Cover, stamped in Colours. . net. 
“In every way this is one of the most complete little manuals of the sea and the 
sea services we have seen." —Lloyd’s Weekly. 


SALAMAN AND ABSAL. By Epwakp FitzGeratv. Being 
a Reprint of the First Edition of 1856. With 12 illustrations by BLancue 
McManus. MHand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net; Japanese vellum, cloth gilt, 
5s. net. 


BROWNING’S ESSAY ON SHELLEY. His Intro- 
duction to the Spurious Shelley Letters. With an Introduction by RicHarp 
Garnett, C.B. Crown 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. net. 

‘* Though Browning neglected his proper duty as an editor, we owe to his neglect 
his one important prose composition, which expounds his views on the objective 
and subjective elements in poetry and testifies to his appreciation of Shelley. 
Dr. Garnett discusses the essay in an mtroduction."—7imys. 


THE KING’S CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 
Containing the LOVE LETTERS OF HENRY VIII. 
KINGS’ LETTERS—LETTERS OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND FROM ALFRED TO HENRY VII. Newly Edited from 
the Originals by Rosert Streeter. With Portraits of Henry V. and Anne 
Boleyn as Frontispieces. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. net each; quarter-bound, vellum, 

3s. 6d. net each. ; 


THE STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. [From ‘The 
Golden Ass” of Apuleius. Translated by W. ADLINGTON (1566). Edited 
by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With Frontispiece, 1s. net: quarter-bound 
vellum, 2s. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF FULK FITZWARINE. Newly 
Translated from the Anglo-French by ALicE Kemp-WeEtcH. With an Intro- 
duction by Professor BraNDiIN. With Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. net ; quarter-bound 
vellum, 2s. 6d. net. : 

EIKON BASILIKE,, or, The King’s Book. With Engraved 
Portrait of King Charles I. Edited by Epwarp Atmack, F.S.A. 2s. od. net; 
quarter-bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 


1 C e of Address. 


Messrs. ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., have recently REMOVED toa 
new and larger premises at 


32 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


“THIBET. 


Demy Svo. cloth, 324 pp., ros. 6d. net. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THIBET. 
By GRAHAM SANDBERG, B.A. 
Its History and Particulars from 1623 to 1904. With Maps of Thibet 
and Plan of the Sacred City of Lhasa. 
‘** As a chronicle of travel and review of exploration Mr. Sandberg’s 
work merits | peny for the cautious care and industry with which it has 
been compiled.” —A thenaum. 


[Vow ready. 
Royal Svo. cloth, 400 pp., 21s. net. 


THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE NAVY. 
By FRED T. JANE. “All the World’s Fighting Ships.” 
With 80 Illustrations. 
Its History from the Earliest Times to the Present Day.. 

Plans, Photographs, and full Descriptions of all Ships in the Navy 
Japanese Dockyards, and Arsenals. 

‘The best account extant of the Japanese Navy and its possi+ 
bilities.” —Spectator. 


RUSSIA. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 730 pp. 25s. net. 
THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. 


By FRED T. JANE. 
With over z50 Illustrations. 

The First Edition appeared five years ago. Since then the Russian 
Navy has been revolutionised. The book has now been a!most entirely 
re-written, and stands as the only work dealing with the Russian Navy 
as it is in these early days of 1904. 

‘*Mr. Jane's volume of more than seven hundred pages may be 
described as an up-to-date, well-arranged, and concise encyclopedia of 
its subject."-- Daily News. 


London: W. THACKER and CO., 2 Creed Lane, E.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
One Year ... a we os 10 
Half Year ... iss ORE 2 


Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
in the event of any adtficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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DRANE’S HANDBOOKS 


Red Cloth, price 1s. each. 


Do you Play Golf ? 
Tf you DO, you will find the ABC OF GOLF 


useful. 
Tf you DO NOT, but would like to, the book will 
tell you all you need know. 


Do you Own a Motor ? 
Jf you DO, the ABC OF MOTORING will de 


worth much to you. 
Tf vou DO NOT, you probably know some one 
who would be glad to have it. 


Can you Swim ? 


If you CAN, Ex-Club Captain's ABC OF | 
SWIMMING interest you. 

Tf you CANNOT, you had better get the book at 
once, and learn how. 


Do you Carry a Camera? 


Jf you DO, the ABC OF PHOTOGRAPHY «:// 
help vou out of many difficulties. 


Lf you DO NOT, but are thinking of getting | 


one, the book will instruct you in a delightful 
holiday pastime. 


Can you Handle a Rifle ? 


Tf you CAN, the ABC OF THE RIFLE, dy 
Captain Herbert A. Jones, will give you 
ents. 
Jf you CANNOT, as a good citisen and as a 
sportsman, the sooner you learn, the better. 


Do you Play Bridge ? 


Tf vou DO, Mrs. E. A. Tennant’s ABC OF 
BRIDGE is invaluable in case of disputed 


ints. 


Tf you DO NOT, it will give you all essential 


énformation in half an hour. 


Do you Play Solo Whist ? 


Tf you DO, Mr, Edwin Oliver's ABC OF SOLO 
WHIST please you. 


A BC to you. 


Do you want an Evening Game 
other than Cards ? 


Jf SO, the ABC OF TABLE TENNIS, ay C. G. 
Eames, will instruct you in a delightful 
alternative. 

If NOT, the book ts calculated to show you what 
vou are missing. 


Are you a Lover of Birds ? 
lf you KEEP cage-birds yourself, you will be 
glad to have Mr. Percival Westell’s ABC 
OF CAGE-BIRDS. 
Tf you DO NOT, then you may save your 
friends from many mistakes by directing 
attention to the book. 


Are you a Stamp Collector ? 
/f you ARE, the ABC OF STAMP COLLECT- 
ING, dy an expert like Mr. Fred J. Melville, 
will increase your knowledge. 
Lf you ARE NOT, probably there ts some member 
of vour family who would be delighted to have 
the volume. 


Have you a Garden? 
If SO, the ABC OF GARDENING will not be 
superfluous. 
If NOT, you have a window sill and roof and 
will be glad of information as to what to 
grow in a box or roof garden, 


Have you a Dog ? 

If you HAVE, the ABC OF THE DOG, dy 
Harold Tremayne, will give much tmportant 
information. 

Tf you HAVE NOT, you know some one who has, 
who should get the book. 


Do you Keep a Horse ? 
Jf SO, the ABC OF THE HORSE, éy Harold 
Tremayne, is a book you should buy. 
Lf you DO NOT, you may do so, and you should 
know all that Mr. Tremayne has to say. 


Are you About to Begin House- 
keeping ? 

Tf you ARE, the ABC OF HOUSEKEEPING, 
by J. N. Bell, will be an invaluable guide to 
keeping your house in order. 

If you ARE NOT, the hints contained in the 
book will not be without thetr utility. 


_Have you a Doctor near at hand ? 
If you HAVE, the simple directions given in the 
MEDICAL GUIDE will not be thrown 


Tf aa TIA VE NOT, they will save a load of 
anxtety as to the first steps to be taken in an 
emergency. 


Can you Drive a Nail or Use a 


Plane ? 
Tf you CAN, the ABC OF CARPENTRY wz:i/ 


assist you to do more. 
If you CANNOT, the book will guide you as to 
the first principles. 


Can you Read Character by the 
Tf you DO NOT, it will make the game easy as | Can you Re Cc y 


Face ? 
If you CAN, there is no reason why you should 
not get the ABC OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 
If you CANNOT, the book will tell you all 
about it. 


Would you Read your Friend’s 


Hand ? 
Jf vou WOULD, get the ABC OF PALMISTRY, 
by a well-known Palmist, tt will help you. 
Zf youu WOULD NOT, the ABC will still tell 
you much about an entertaining science. 


Has Graphology any Attractions 
for you ? 
If SO, the ABC OF GRAPHOLOGY, IWent- 
worth Burnett, will increase those attractions. 
If NOT, a few minutes’ study of the book will 
show you how much fun and amusement may 
be got out of the subject. 


Have you Learned to Dance ? 
If SO, you will acquire greater proficiency by 
studying the ABC OF DANCING. 
If yu HAVE NOT, the ABC will tell you 
exactly how to begin. 


Catalogue sent Post Free on copmunnins. 


MR. HENRY J. DRANE, SALISBURY HOUSE, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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When Did It Happen ? 


As the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is essential to the student who wants 
essays and lengthy dissertations on every subject, so Haydn’s is essential to the man 
who knows his subject thoroughly but may be in doubt as to a fact or a date. 
Dates are the most elusive of the things a man wants to know. He may remember 
the year of Agincourt and forget that of Waterloo: yet it may be important to the 
point he wishes to make to know both. He turns to Haydn. He may recollect that 
the Indian Mutiny occurred in 1857, but is he sure when the mutiny on board the 
Bounty took place? He may be dealing with great fires—he can recall several such 
as the fire of London in 1666, but innumerable outbreaks of the first magnitude he 
cannot be sure about, Haydn’s will remind him. 
Haydn’s in a word presents KNOWLEDGE in a NutTsHELL. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY DATES. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD EDITION, brought up to the beginning of 1904, is 


A COMPLETE RECORD of all TIMES AND NATIONS 


COMPRISING 


Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medizval, and Modern—Nations and their Governments, Laws, 

Institutions, Manners, and Customs—The Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, 

Laws, and Learning—The Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic Institutions of various 
; Nations in the different Epochs. 


WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Indispensable to Editors, Authors, Journalists, 
Schoolmasters, Librarians, Ministers, Lawyers, 
M.P,’s, Business Men, and Public Men generally. 


HAYDN’S HAS NO RIVAL. 


The Times says: ‘‘Hayvpy’s Dictionary oF Dates’ is the most Universal Book of 
Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


Now Offered for the first time on the Instalment System. 


The Prices are: Medium 8vo. cloth, 21s.; Half Calf, 25s.; Full or Tree Calf, 31s. 6d. 


The Work will be sent to you at once For Ss. down. together with the accompanying 
COUPON: 


To the SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me One Copy of ‘*HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES,” cloth, for which I enclose 5s., and agree 
to pay Five Monthly Instalments of 3s. 6d. each.* I undertake not to part with the work till the payments are complete. 


Occupation 


* Uf the purchaser wishes to have either of the better bindings, the first payment must be 6s. 6d. or 75. 6d., and the instalments 
increased to either 45. or 55. 
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The Saturday Review. 


10 September, tcoq 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE 
(University of London). 


HE WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 
October 3, 1904. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. 
The Hospital —* a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £800 are aw: arded annually. 


he Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora- 


tories for Practical Teaching, as weil as Dissecting Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 
The Club Ground of the Students’ Union (ten acres) is at Winchmore Hill, within 
easy reach of the Hospital. 
or further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the Warden of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 4 
A handbook forwarded on application. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE. | 


‘ 


(University of London.) 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


~ YSTEMATIC Courses of Lectures and Laboratory 
Work in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. 

Examinations of the University of London will commence on October 3rd and 
continue till July, 1905. 

Attendance on this class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 

Fee for the whole Course, £21 ; or single subjects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Hospital, London, E.C. 

A handbook will be forwarded on application. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


HE WINTER SESSION will be Opened on 
Monday, October ard, by the delivery of the Fifth Biennial Huxley ay 
on ‘ Recent Advances in Science and their Loving on Medicine and Surgery, 
the Anatomical Theatre of the Medical School, at 4 p.m., by Sir W ILLYAM 
MacEWEN, M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Surgery, Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

Charing Cross Hospital is within three minutes’ walk of the Royal Dental 
Hospital of London, and the hours of Lectures are arranged to suit the con- 
venience of both General and Dental Students. 

The Hospital and School are situated within two minutes of both Charing 
Cross Stations, and the Athletic Ground at Eltham can be reached within half an 
hour from Charing Cross. 

The School Prospectus, containing full_information concerning the Livingstone 
Scholarship (100 guineas), the Huxley Scholarship (55 guineas), and Six other 


ARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's _ 


Entrance Scholarships (total value £550), awarded annually, and all other . 


arrangements connected with the ye School, will be sent on application to 


the Dean, Chandos Street, Strand, W 
NE RBERT F. WATERHOUSE, Dean. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The Largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect — 


the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 
read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 


Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel 

Telephone : 4466, Avenue. 

The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 


between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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| ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Johannesburg, Transvaal. 


From the Directors’ Report for July, 1904. 


Gold Recovered. 


BULLION. FINE GOLD. 
From Total. Per ton milled. Total. Per ton milled, 

Oz. Dwts. Ozs. ws, 

Mill —10,567°36 9°400 9,191 "500 8°376 
Tailings ee 3973562 3°323 3139°434 2°792 

| Slimes .. oe 923°86 0'822 776°3 o’égt 
Own Concentrates 1,289°48 1,257°675 
Total from own Ore .. 16,516°32 14°662 14,365 "005 12°777 
Purchased Concentrates 1.17607 1,1§6°240 

17,692°39 15,521°245 


Expenditure and Revenue. 
160 Stamps crushed 22,484 tons. 


| EXPENDITURE. 

Per ton milled, 

s. d. & 
Mining Account oe 9,004 6 o 8 
Milling Account os oe os 8 2 
Vanning Account ee ae 232 12 27483 
Cyaniding and Accounts 3,038 5 2 8°356 
Slimes Account.. 699 9 4 © 7°466 
General Maintenance . os es ee 525 12 5611 
General Charges 1,470 1 8 © 1 

18,379 16 1 o16 
Development Account 5,605 xr 3 © 
Machinery Plant and Buildings 1,864 13 6 © rT 7'904 
25,349 11 3 2 11924 
Profiton Working .. ee ee oe es 35,185 5 pen 
60,994 12 3 2 14 3 ‘o7t 

REVENUE. 

Per ton milled, 

Gold Accounts— £L sd sa © 
From Mill .. ee we 33,646 3 1 «14 4°519 
From Tailings .. ee oe ee os 23,185 12 6 or 8°747 
From Slimes ee ee ee 53 © 2 10°807 
From Own Concentrates” 5,278 3 7 © 4 8°340 
60,370 16 213 8413 

Rents, Interest, on Con- 

centrates, Kc. «. ee oe 623 16 3 
60,094 12 3 214 


No provision has been made in the above Account for payment of the ro per cent. 


| Profits Tax 


BRITISH, 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 

From the MANAGER’S REPORT for July 1904. 

Total Yield in fine gold from all sources oe oe oe 
Total Yield in fine gold from all sources, per ton milled as oe 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 8,250 Tons Milled. 


5,429'181 ozs. 
13°151 dwts. 


Cost. Cost per Ton. 
To Mining £5,799 10 4 14 0°726 
Development "Redemption o Oo © 2 0'000 
Crushing and oe oe 610 2 1 o 1 5°748 
Milling ee os ee 1,11r 6 8 © 2 8°330 
Cyaniding oe oe ee 1,038 14 9 2 6'218 
limes .. oe ee ee 403 4 6 © © 11°730 
Sundry Head Office Expenses. 668 13 8 o1 
£10,457 6 © £1 § 
Profit 12,379 5 3 I 10 
422,836 11 3 4215 4°336 
Value. Value per Ton. 

By Gold Account— ™ 
Mill Gold ee oe £12,054 9 At 
Cyanide Gold .. 9,872 1 1 1 3 11°183 
422,836 11 3 4215 4°336 


No capital expenditure was incurred during the month. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


THE HING OF NIBS. 
RYTEESI. 
Sample dozen Box, Three Stamps. 
T.B.L., KING'S PREMISES, SAVOY CORNER, STRAND, LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 


INDIAN, AND COLONIAL 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 

Advice, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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The Saturday Review. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


SEVYVENTY-EIGHTH REPORT 
Of the Court of Directors to the Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting of Shareholders, held 


at the City Hall, Hongkong, on the 20th August, 1904. 


TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


GeENTLEMEN,—The Directors have now to submit to you a General Statement of 
the affairs of the Bank, and Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 30th June, 1904. 

The net profits for that period, including $1,417,3€6.08, balance brought forward 
from last account, after paying all charges, deductiag interest paid and due, and 
for bad and doubtful accounts, amount to $3,520, 374.81. 

The Directors recommend the transfer ot $500,000 from the Profit and Loss 
Account to credit of the Silver Reserve Fund, which Fund will then stand at 
$7,000,000, 

They also recommend writing off Bank Premises account the sum of $200,000. 

After making these Transfers and deducting Remuneraton to Directors there 
remains for appropriation $2,805,374.81, out of which the Directors recommend the 
payment of a Dividend of One Pound and Ten Shillings Sterling per Share, which at 
4s. 6d. will absorb $533,333-33- 

The difference in Exchange between 4/6, the rate at which the Dividend is 
declared, and aight, the rate of the day. amounts to $779,487.17. . 

The Balance $1,492,554.31 to be carried to New Proht and Loss Account. 


A 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 


DIRECTORS. 


Mr. C. MicHevavu, Hon. C. W. Dickson and Mr. C. A. Tomes having resigned 
their seats on leaving the Colony, Mr. A. Haupt, Hon. W. J. Gresson and Hon. 
R. SHEWAN have been invited to fill the vacancies; these appointments require 


' confirmation at this Meeting. 


AUDITORS. 


The accounts have been audited by Mr. W. Hutton Potts and Mr. A. (i 
Woop, the latter acting for Hon. C. S. SHarr, who is absent from the Colony. 


A. J. RAYMOND, 
Chairman. 


HONGKONG, 2nd August, 1904. 


BANKING CORPORATION. 


ABSTRACT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
30th June, 1904. 


LIABILITIES. 
Paid-up Capital ‘ ee os +“ ++ $10,000,000.c0 
Sterling Reserve Furd os an 10,000,000.00 
Silver Reserve Fund .. ee oe ee 6,500,0¢0.00 
Marine Insurance Account .. oe ee es os oe as 250,000.00 


Notes in Circulation :— 
Authorised Issue against Securities deposited 
with the Crown Agents for the Colonies ++ $10,009,000.00 
Additional Issue authorised by Hongkong Ordi- 
nance No. 19 of 1900, against Coin lodged with 
the Hongkong Government of  4:8939352.00 
————_ 14,8931352.00 
Current ‘Silver.. «+ $76,204,028. 31 
Accounts (Gold £1,938,673 Ss. sd.=  217,851,473-55 


98,055,501.86 


Fixed {Silver .. oe $46,382,951.01 
Deposits (Gold £4,878,546 11s. 9d.= on 55,045)250.01 
101.428, 207.02 
Bills Payable (including Drafts on London Bankers, Call Loans and 
Short Sight Drawings on London Office against Bills Receivable 
and Bullion Shipments) .. $e 


Profit and Loss Account.. oe oe oe 3,520, 374.81 

Liability on Bills of Exchange re-disccunted, 
4£5+941,540 of which £4,107,240 have 
since run off. 


$259,995,106.20 


GENERAL PROFIT 


ASSETS. 
Coin lodged with the Hongkong Government against Note Circula- 
tion in excess of $10,000,000 .. oe oe  6,000,0¢0.00 

Bullion in Hand and in Transit .. oe ++ 4507.7¢9.07 
Indian Government Rupee Paper -- oe oe oe 2,038,928.38 
Consols, Colonial and other Securities... 6,713, 396.96 
Sterling Reserve Fund Investments, viz. :— 

| 4570,000 24 Per Cent. Consols at 85 .. - eo £484,500 

| (of which £250,coo lodged with the 

lo Bank of England as a Special 


London Reserve.) 


£255,000 2} Per Con, at go 229,5c0 
4£325,0co Other Sterling Securities, written 
downto ee ee ee oo 286,000 


1,000,000 10,000 000.00 

on ee 87,146,299.84 
99,852.943-49 
1,397:783-77 


Bills Discounted, Loans and Credits os on ‘ 
Bills Keceivable oe ‘ 
Bank Premises .. ee ee oe ee 


$259,995,1 


AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


30th June, 1904. 


Dr. 
To amounts written off :— 
Remuneration to directors .. oa es $15,000.00 
Dividend account :— 
4&t 108. per share on 80,000 shares= £120,000 at 4s. 6d. oe 533:333°33 
Dividend adjustment account :— 
Difference in exchange between 4s. 6d., the rate at which the 
dividend is declared, and 1s. 9}$d., the rate of the day ae 779,487.17 
Transfer to silver reserve fund .. oe 500,000.00 
200,008.00 


Transfer to bank premises account .. ae 
Balance forward to next half-year . é ‘ 


1,492,554-31 


$3,520,374.81 


By Balance of Undivided Profits, 31st December, 1903 $1,417,366.03 
| Amount of Net Profits for the Six Months ending 
30th June, 1904, after making provision for bad 
| and doubtful debts, deducting all Expenses and 


STERLING RESERVE FUND. 


++ $10,000,000.00 


$10,000,000.00 


Interest paid and due os os —2,103,008.73 
$3, 520,374.31 
$3,520.374.51 
By Balance 31st December, 1903 os ee 810,000,c00.00 


(invested in Sterling Securities.) 


$10, 000,000.0 


SILVER RESERVE FUND. 


$7,000,000.00 


J. R. M. SMITH, Chicy Manager. 
C. W. MAY, Chie/ Accountant, 


+ @6,500,002.00 
500,000.00 


By Balance 31st December, 1903 oe oa ‘ 
Transfer from Profit and Loss Account an 


$7,000,000.00 


A. J. RAYMOND, ) 
H. E. TOMKINS, + Directors. 
N. A. SIEBS, ) 


We have compared the above Statement with the Books, Vouchers, and Securities at the Head Office, and with the Returns from the various Branches and 
W. HUTTON POTTS a 
x6! Woon, Auditors 
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Agencies, and have found the same to; be correct. 


HONGKONG, 27d August, 1904. 
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The Saturday Review. 10 September, 1904 


Messrs. DEAN & SON will be happy to send 
to all lovers of Belles-Lettres, a Catalogue 
of some 600 Volumes of Poets, Classics, and 
Standard Sets suitable for School Prizes and 
for the Library. 


The Leatner Binpixcs of many of the Series are a special feature, and all of them are 
both beautiful and unique. The New Bindings in Ooze Car, Cork Catr, and 
PokER-WorK, with Hand-painted Decorations, are specially dainty. 


Messrs. Dean & Son also announce the following New Books : 
THE AGE OF FABLE. A popular, but scholarly A -DIGTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS IN 


History of Greek, Roman, and Norse Mythology. By THomas PROSE. By Anna L. Warp. Fully indexed under author, 
BULFINCH. 460 pp. 2s. 6d. net general topic, and particular subject. Fy oS gene work of 

reference both to men of letters and to the general reader. 
Neat cloth binding, printed in a clear type on good paper, 7O1 pp., strongly bound in cloth, gilt top, 5s. net ; half-calf extra, 
with Frontispiece and decorated Titlé-page. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY. Containing an DURUY’S GENERAL HISTORY OF THE 
ak tie of WORLD. Revised and continued to 1901, by E. A. GRosvENor, 
Professor of History in Amherst College. 1 vol. cloth, xxviii.- 


By THoMAs BULFINCH. 330 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 746 pp., with 27 Coloured Maps and very complete Index, 


‘ Ss. 6d. net. 
THE LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE. . 
Giving an interesting account of Charlemagne and the Paladins. DURUY’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


6d Abridged and Translated by Mrs. M. CAREY. With an 
3y THOMAS BULFINCH. 310 pp. 2s. 6d. net. duction and Continuation to the year 1896, by J. FRANKLIN 


These volumes (issued in a uniform style) have met with a JAMESON, Ph.D., Professor of History in Brown University, 
very hearty welcome in America, and it is hoped that they U.S.A. 1 vol. cloth, xxvi.-712 pp, with 12 Maps, fully indexed, 
will prove useful to students of literature and to lovers of 8s. 6d. net. Also 2 vols. Illustrated, cloth extra, gilt top, 
romance. 12s. net; or half-calf extra, 2Is. net. 


THE REMARQUE SERIES OF CLASSICS 


Full limp chamois, hand-made paper, deckle edges, gilt top, each volume with an original etching by Marcel. 
Quite the daintiest gift-book in the market. 


1. Addison—Sir Roger de Coverley. 15. Gray’s Elegy, and other Poems. 

2. Aurelius, Marcus—The Golden Book. 16. Irving, Washington—Old Xmas. 

3. Balzac—Short Stories. 17- Lowell, J. R.—Vision of Sir Launfal. 
4. Brown, Dr. John—Rab and his Friends. 18. Lytton—Destruction of Pompeii. 

5. Browning, Robert—Men and Women. 19. Macaulay—Essay on Milton. 

6. Browning, Mrs.—Sonnets from the Portuguese.  ,. Napoleon, Anecdotes and Maxims of. 


7. Byron—Poems of Sentiment. 

&. Chesterfield— Selected Letters. 

4. Dickens—A Christmas Carol. 

10. Emerson—Essays on Friendship and Love. 
11. Emerson—Essays on Heroism and Character. *+: 


21. Penn, William—Some Fruits of Solitude. 
22. Rochefoucauld, Maxims of. 

23. Sheridan—School for Scandal. 

Smith, Sydney—Wit and Wisdom. 


12. Fénélon—Golden Thoughts. 25. Thackeray—Letters to a Young Man about 
13. Franklin, Benjamin—Poor Richard's Almanac. Town. 
14. Goldsmith--She Stoops to. Conquer. 26. Walt Whitman—Leaves of Grass. 


A very daintily illustrated booklet containing details of the Remarque Series and three other Series of 
Classics in novel leather bindings, is now ready. Per vol., full limp chamois, silk lined, marker, 18mo, 6s. net.; 
ditto, cloth extra, 18mo, 2s. net. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


DEAN & SON, Ltp., 160A Fieet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTER Pace, at the Office, 32 Southampto» 
8 Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 10 September, 1904. 
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